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Published weekly, on Saturday, by the AMERICAN Slavery is not recognised and maintained by nume- State court, denying the right, would be reversed. This question has been largely discussed in Con- Slavery is in flat contradiction to all this. Its The Secretary of State is next applied to, to de- 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, at their office, No. 142 rous statutes and judicial decisions. The statute- So a State is prohibited from passing a law that gress, in the public press, and in conventions ot the advocates—the most able and influential and out- tain the prisoner in custody, until other evidence can 

Nassau street, New-York. Terms, Two Dollars books of the South are full of such enactments, shall impair the obligations of a contract. Such a people. It is not here raised as a question of expe- spoken—the Richmond Enquirer, DeBow’s Review, be procured. The Attorney General replies, for the 

per annum. Printed for the American Anti-Slavery The relation of master and slave is fully recognised, law the Supreme Court has declared void. In these diency or policy, but of power. In that aspect only and ex-Chancellor Hammond, all agree in claiming Secretary of State, that this cannot be done The 

Society, by Norris & Johnston, printers, No. 21 and to some extent regulated The decision ot the cases, and in many others where a State is prohibited is it to be considered. that Slavery—the subjection of the black man to the President has power, for the sake of avoiding dis- 

Sprnce street. Supreme Court above referred to settles a most im- from doing a thing, the remedy is given by a writ of The act of 1793 has been injj operation about white man—is right. The negro was to be bought, putes of jurisdiction, to cause proceedings in any 

- portant principle • and I have no’regrets that I was error, under the legislation of Congress. The same sixty years. During that whole time it has been sold, taught, and even the question of his having a case to be' instituted; but after that, he has nopower, 

S*Tf*l l*rtirttt(I the means of inducing that decision principle applies in regard to fugitives from labour, executed as occasion required, and it is not known soul determined on the same ground with hogs and except to execute the decree of the magistrate, 

oPUmitllM. give8 the proper limitation to Slavery. It can- A fugitive from justice may be delivered up under that any court, judge, or other officer, has held the horses. “ Hay is good for horses, hut not for hogs,” It appears, then, that when a fugitive from jus- 


Spruce street . Supreme Court above referred to settles a most im- from doing a thing, the remedy is given by a writ of The act of 1793 has been ini operation about white man—is right. The negro was to be bought, putes of jurisdiction, to cause proceedings in any 

--— . . . . portant principle • and I have no’regrets that I was error, under the legislation of Congress. The same sixty years. During that whole time it has been sold, taught, and even the question of his having a case to be instituted ; but after that, he has no power. 

SsVlertirtttfi the means of inducing that decision principle applies in regard to fugitives from labour, executed as occasion required, and it is not known soul determined on the same ground with hogs and except to execute the decree of the magistrate, 

oCUlUlUIUI. It ■ 8 tl]e proper ii m i tat i on to Slavery. It can- A fugitive from justice may be delivered up under that any court, judge, or other officer, has held the horses. “ Hay is good for horses, but not for hogs,” It appears, then, that when a fugitive from j us- 

— : -— : - ~~- -- : —= nct g e extended beyond the iurisidiction of the a similar provision in the Constitution. It declares act, in this or any other respect, unconstitutional, hence the Richmond Enquirer argued that liberty tice, charged with murder, robbery, forgery, &c., is 

-V THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE U. STATES. g tates sanctioning it and cannot legally be affected that “ a person charged in any State with treason, This long course of decision, on a question so ex- was good for white men, but not for negroes. arrested, our courts cannot give him up to be tried 

DISTRICT OF OHIO. by tbe legislative action of any free State. The felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, citing as to call forth the sympathies of the people The idea of our government was that man might at the place where the alleged crime was commit- 

Before Mr. Justice M’X.can. . principle, I believe was sanctioned by the Southern and be found in another State, shall, on demand of and the astuteness of lawyers, is no unsatisfactory trade, preach, teach, print, do what he liked, with ted, unless the evidence of criminality is such as 

HENRY MIDLEE vs. GEORGE W. QUERRY. States and was not controverted by any non-slave- the executive authority of the State from which he evidence that the construction is correct. the single restriction that he should not injure his would justify the arrest and commitment of the fu- 

[Reported by Mr. Justice M’Lean.] holding State On the question of> Slavery in our fled, he delivered up, to bo removed to the State Under the Constitution and act of Congress, the neighbour. Slavery was in flat contradiction to all gitive, in the State where he is arrested. 

Fugitive Slave Law—Constitutional Law—Trial by Territories, this doctrine was firBt departed from. having jurisdiction of the crime.” This is contained inquiry is not strictly whether the fugitive be a slave this. . , . . . . . . .. . Moreover, it is settled that the magistrate must 

Jury—Presumption of Freedom The Supreme Court has long sinoe held that that in the same section as the clause in relation to fugi- or a freeman, but whether he owe service to the The evils of Slavery within the domain of politi- determine the case upon the evidence presented to \ 

Slavery is a municipal regulation; is local, and cannot exist court and its judges recognise, without proof, the tives from labour, and they both stand upon the claimant. This would .be the precise question in cal economy were next depieted. The blight of him ; and if it be not sufficient, he has no power, 


ice, charged with murder, robbery, forgery, &c., is 
rrested, our courts cannot give him up to be tried 
t the place where tbe alleged crime was commit- 


Afriean Slavery is thus recognised in Kentucky, throughout, the U 


The Constitution of the United States did 
forcement of the provision for the reel: 
with the States. It vested that power i 
of the United States. This doctrine ws 
Supreme Court of the U. States in Prigg 
16 Peters, 539; has been denied by no 
court, and haB been sustained by the aci 
tive department of the Government. 


holding State. On the question of Slavery in our fled, be delivered up, to bo removed to the State Under the Constitution and act of Congress, the neighbour. Slavery was in flat contradiction to all gitive, in the State where he is arrested. 

Territories, this doctrine was first departed from. having jurisdiction of the crime.” This is contained inquiry is not Btrictly whether the fugitive be a slave this. Moreover, it is settled that the magistrate must 

The Supreme Court has long sinoe held that that in the same section as the clause in relation to fugi- or a freeman, but whether he owe service to the The evils of Slavery within (he domain of politi- determine the case upon the evidence presented to \ 
court and^its judges recognise, without proof, the tives from labour, and they both stand upon the claimant. This would be the precise question in cal economy were next depicted. The blight of him ; and if it be not sufficient, he has no power, 

laws of the several States or Territories. The juris- same principle. In both cases Congress has provided the case of an apprentice. In such a case the in- Slavery upon education, upon tbe post office—inhere nor has the President, to detain the prisoner in cus- i 

diction for that Court and of its members, extends a mode in which effect shall bo given to the provi- quiry would not be, whether the master had treated out of every three cents the free States the tody until additional evidence can be sent for. f 

throughout the Union In the respective States sion. No one, it is believed, has doubted the consti- the apprentice so badly as to entitle him to his dis- general government, two ol 'them go toucany the Now let this he compared with the law in the easel 

they administer the local laws, so that the laws of tutionality of the provision in regard to fugitives charge. Such a question would more properly arise mail ir.**he Impoverished South ; upon invention, of fugitive slaves. The man claimed is, uponaffida- 1 

the States come under their special cognisance in from justice. Under the indenture of apprenticeship, and the raws upon gloat men, historians, phets and teach r-\ vit, sent in haste ont of the jurisdiction of the court 

acting upon individual rights. The men who framed the Constitution were ade- under which it was executed. And if the appren- There is not a Normal school south of Mason and hearing the case, into bondage. 

Kentucky is a slave State. Except in regard to quate to the great duties which devolved upon them, tioe be remanded to the service of bis master, it Dixon’s line, not a great seat of learning, not a great All the favour of court, all its patience and leni- 

land titles no other subject has been more produo- They knew that a General Government was essential would in no respect affect his right to a discharge, historiap, poet or preacher. This was the effect of eney, are in favour of the claimant of the fugitive, 

tivfe ot legal controversy than contracts ar = -“ *•**"“ “ ***** , ‘ M ‘ *********** nr m StoAm™imnw &m<4* Tk «*-■*»*»•■«■ ° 

of Slavery. 


itended that the law authorizing the recla- cles of Confederation had been found as a rope of 


sral Government was essential would in no respect affeot his right to a disci 
>f the Revolution. They un- where he is held, for the cruelty of his master 
» of the country. The Arti- any other ground. 

had been found as a rope of The same principle applies to fugitives fro 


under the Fugitive Slave Law, the inquiry is 
■hether the fugitive be a slave or a freeman, 
le owe service to the claimant. The decision, 
;stion, is no bar to an inquiry, in the proper 
i the personal status of the fugitive. The ex- 
ireliminary, and not a final adjudication, 
endment to the Constitution, preserving- the 
jy jury in all suits at common law, where the 
roversy exceeds twenty dollars, does not ap- 


mation of fugitives from labour is unconstitutional; sand, in all matters of conflict between the different hour. It is true in such eases evidence is heard that 
that the Constitution left the power with the States, States, and the people of the different States. With- he is a freeman. His freedom may be established, 
and vested no power on the subject in the Federal out a General Government, commerce could not he by acts done or suffered by his master, not neces- 


and vested no power on the subject in the Federal out a General Government, commerce could not be by acts done or suffered by his master, not neces- we had the best wish 
Government. regulated among the States, or with foreign nationssarily within the jurisdiction where he is held as a truth, and the blessing 

This argument has been sometimes advanced, and fugitives from labour could not he reclaimed; State slave. Such an inquiry maybe made, as it is re- its abolition. We mi 
it may have been introduced into one or more politi- boundaries could not be authoritatively established, quired by the justice of the ease. But on whatever preachers, but we had 
cal platforms. In regard to the soundness of this I am aware it has been stated that the subject of ground the fugitive may be remanded, it cannot le- was a majority, 
position, I will first refer to judicial decisions. In Slavery was not discussed in the Convention, and gaily operate against his right to liberty. That We have only atte: 


ht to a discharge, historian, poet or preacher. This was the effect of eney, are in favour of the claimant of the fugitive, 
f his master or on Slavery upon the South. It only requires a bold demand, an affidavit, and an 

Its effects upon Northern Statesmen, politicians oath, and the fellow is sent off to the plantation, 
fugitives from la- and preachers, were faithfully portrayed, and the The charge of murder, robbery, or forgery, is not 
11 ’ icture was closed by some indications of advance- so fatal, under American law, as the charge of es- 

.ent—some grounddor hope. Slavery must die, for caping from bondage—a white scoundrel hasten 
e had the best wishes of humanity, the power of chances in law over the best black man that ever 
■uth, and the blessing of God upon every .effort for drew breath.— H. B. Stowe, in the Independent. 

s abolition. We might not have politicians or ---•- 

teachers, but we had the Truth, and one with God Platforms at a Discount. —The Boonville Ledger 
as a majority. (Oneida Co.) has hitherto been what is called a 

We have only attempted a meagre skeleton of “ Democratic" paper, rather “Soft” than otber- 


ure was closed by Borne indications of ad van 
it—some ground for hope. Slavery must die, 
had the best wishes of humanity, the power 


Tbe seventh amendment to theConstitution, preserving- the position, I will first refer to judicial decisions. In Slavery was not discussed in the Convention, and gaily operate against his right to liberty. That We have only attempted a meagre skeleton of “Democratic” paper, rather “Soft” than other- 
right of trial by jury [ be caS e 0 f Prigg vs The State of Pennsylvania, 16 that the reclamation of fugitives from labour was right, when presented to a court in a slave State, Mr. Parker’s address. The hundreds who crowded wise, but a pretty steady follower of “ the party ” 

plyfo 'aiUAxaminauon as to the claim for services under Peter’s R.. 539, the Judges of the Supreme Court of not, at that time, a subject of much interest. This has generally been acted upon with fairness and Lyceum Hall to its fullest capacity, and heard the whereverjt might, see fit to go. The rupture pro- 

thts law. Such an examinination is not a proceeding at the United States, without a dissenting voice, af- is a mistake. It was a subject of deep and exciting impartiality. Exceptions to this, if there be excep- address, are under deep obligation to the Salem La- claimed at Syracuse has given it an opportunity to 

common law, but a statutory one. firmed the doctrine that this power was in the Fede- interest, and without a provision on the subject, no tions, would seem to have arisen on the claims of dies’ Anti-Slavery Society lor such a rare feast of discard all old platforms and construct one of ite 

The presumption of freedom attaches to every resident of a ra j Government. A majority of them held that it Constitution could have been adopted. I speak from heirs or creditors, which are governed by local laws, reason and philanthropy. The blessing of those own, which (like most home-made platforms) is a 

ciple in a stew State every coloured manispresumed to was exclusively in the General Government. Some information received from the late Chief Justice with which the people of the other States are not ready to perish is upon them.— Salem. {Mass.) Free- great improvement on any that is got up at Haiti- 

be a slave. ’ ’ of the Judges thought that a State might legislate in Marshall, who was one of the chief actors in that presumed to be acquainted. man. more, Philadelphia or Syracuse. Here are some of 

It is not necessary, under the act of 1850, to produce the a ; d 0 f t jj e act 0 f Congress • but it was held by no day, than whom no man then living was of higher If a fugitive from labour, after being liberated by his criticisms on the latest Syracuse wares : 

strvici Sw one of them that the power could be exercised by a authority. a judge or commissioner, should voluntarily return Anti-Slavery Lecture.— The second of our An- “ We do not see that the one section sets forth any 

and oral testimony essemoemay Be eBlaMlsuea olnel > State, except in subordination to the Federal power. The want of a general regulation on the subject to his master, Southern courts have held that his nual Course of Lectures before tbe Salem Female principles in its resolutions repugnant to those of the 

A A„„„ a t Every State court which has decided the question, of fugitives from justice and from labour whs felt, original status would attach to him ; he would, be Anti-Slavery Society was delivered, in Lyceum Hall, other. These two parties also, like the other old di- 

“f. rlT/w AJiiToLiL;™™; has decided it in accordance with the view of the and the above provisions in the Constitution were held as a slave. And, of course, the decision of the on Sunday evening, by Rev. T. W. Higginson, Pas- visions, are distinctions without a difference. Both 

.onfd 1 o wns hfnnJht hefor J TndteM^Tean that Supreme Court, No respectable court, it is believed, intended as a remedy. It has proved to be an ade- judge or commissioner, having been that he did not tor of the Free Church in Worcester. It was an g Ive ‘he 11- adhesion to the Fugitive Slave Act ‘ cheer- 
the cause of his deten\iof mleh^be inquired into ba ® sustained ‘he view P that the power is with the quate remedy, as against fugitives from justice. In owe service to the claimant, could not operate as a able, eloquent and exceedingly interesting perform- a ^* o ar l a ?y, re ^? tanca encoa (?g edby 

the cause P “etention “'ght be inquired into. gtat0 gucl) an ar of autbor ; ty ea n scarcely be no instance, it is believed, has the constitutionality bar to the rights of the master. 1 he claim to free- ance ; and it was listened to with close attention by f n n F h 

chared ofQuwry entileg^tod^iat^ Eft was hdd found in favour of th °construction of any part of the of this provision been doubted. But the provision in dom, if made; in the slave State, would be unaffected a large and appreciating audience. ’ We oan attempt someLeftion which 

by hun as^a fugitive from 8 labour. After the evi- Constitution which has ever been doubted. But relation to fugitives from labour, resting upon the by the preliminary inquiry and decision. That de- no sketch of the lecture, but only mention the sub- is the legitimate ‘ Jacob Townsend,’ but there can be 

dencewas heard, and the facts relied on by the de- this construction, sanctioned as it is by the entire same principle, is now opposed. «««“». ‘ ha ‘ the does, or does not finally jeot of it. Mr. Higginson drew an elaborate and no doubt at all but they furnish the public with • sar- 


• the act of 1850, to prodnee the 
is of the fugitive in another State, 
rvice may be established by other, 


s a fugitive from labour. After the evi- Constitution which has evei 
s heard, and the facts relied on by the de- ‘ h » s . construction, sanctioned 


acter only—it was useless. The gitive, I should hesitate long, notwithstanding the Feudalism—in 
er fugitives from labour, under the weight of precedent, without the aid of a jury, to litical conditioi 
with each State. It could be done, pronounce his fate. But the inquiry is preliminary, of manner, as 


admitted bv the f lain tiff- judicial power—State as well as Federal—has also If the introduction of this provision into the fun- establish the fact, whether the fugitive is a freeman striking parallel between the Feudalism of the Dark saparilla ' of just the same sort. 

both sides had are-ued the the sanction of the legislative power. damental law of the Union was not intended to ope- or a slave. If the decision on such an inquiry as Ages of Europe, and the Slavery of our Southern “ For our own part, we do not mean to give homage 

the ludp-e nroceeded The Constitution of the United States, it will be rate as the law of the Union—if it was recommen- this should finally fix the seal of Slavery on the fu- States. He showed wherein Slavery resembles or praise to the Compromise Measures, and our obedi- 

’ ’ g ** eeueu obgerved( wag f orme) j ; n 1737, Afterward it was datory in its character only—it was useless. The gitive, I should hesitate long, notwithstanding the Feudalism—in nearly all points ot social and po- ence to the Fugitive Slave Act will be of the most«re- 

oBiise eame before him he submitted to the respective States, for their ratifica- power to surrender fugitives from labour, under the weight of precedent, without the aid of a jury, to litical condition—in its'pieturesqueness and courtesy luctant,’ rather than of the ‘ cheerful’ sort. Wecan- 

nn,firven 1 no ™ n . m the claimant to the services ‘ion. The subject was not only largely discussed, Confederacy, was with each State. It could be done, pronounce his fate. But the inquiry is preliminary, of manner, as well as in its serfdom, its customs, not and w fll not follow Messrs. John Van Buren, 

of thTddendant^^ fs the first 001^10 L examined in the Federal Convention, but also in Lery State or refused, at the discretion of the State. Did tbe and not final. . , , „ , la ™ and personal relations. He said that the 

If the claim as made has been nroved then the Convention. No question has ever arisen, in regard framers of the Constitution intend to leave this mat- It is true it may be said that the power of the great point of difference was, that feudalism had its the bonds and burdens and desradations which the 
detenLirnot ilffigaL P ’ to our federal relations, which was of equal impor- ter as it was under the Confederation 1 The provi- master may be so exercised as to defeat a trial for cathedrals.and its Religion to save it from utter con- 

Jacob Miller, the son of the claimant, was first tanee t0 that of the adoption of the Constitution; sion introduced shows an intention to make some the freedom of the fugitive. 1 ms must he admitted, demnation, but Slavery is Godless, and irreligious. - We shall think ourselves regular if we are Right. 

examined He is twentv-one vearsof aae His none in our political history was more thoroughly dis- provision on the subject. But by the argument, it but the hardship and injustice supposed arises out We may say, in brief, without mentioning the de- We shall evince our faith in Democracy by advocating 

father resides in Washington enuntv Kentuckv He cussed. The men of that day may be emphatically is said, the provision made left the power with tbe of ‘be institution of Slavery, over which we have tails of Mr. Higginson’s well-drawn sketch, that he just and impartial legislation, the highest interests, 

has known the fugitive ever since he can remember 8a * d ‘° have understood the Constitution. States, and did not vest it in the General Govern- D0 control. Under such circumstances, we cannot succeeded, admirably, in showing that Slavery in and the dearest Rights of Man We shall acknowledge 

L the Slave of his father A little more than four In a very few years after the Constitution was ment. The answer to this is, it was in the States be held'answerable. America is Feudalism—is a relic of that odious and the Duties which are correlative to our rights, and 

veershe abeconded from the service of his father adopted by the States, the Fugitive Act of 1793 was before the provision, and, on this view, it added no- “may be said that the seventh article in the barbaric system, existing now, amidst the light of just as positive as those rights We shall regard the 

to eomlanv with three others who were also the passed. That law is still in force, except where the thing to the power of the States. If such be the amended Constitution, which gives a trial by jury modern civilization. In concluding, the lecturer dogma ot the Golden Rule, and the duty wb.ch enjoins 

stoves of his father The ninttor of the fucitivf a0 ‘ of 1850 contains repugnant provisions. In the ‘rue construction of the provision, it fixes an act of “ where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty showed that Feudalism was finally abolished by the 1 ^ h C nr ",^’ rh ;' s ™ h ° 7 ‘ f 1 b 6 

came to his father torouaf thf mother of the® wit! Congress which enacted the act of 1793, it is be- consummate folly on the flamers of the Constitution, dollars,” does not apply to a case like this. The power of Religion in the 1,carts of men, and lie be- S™ ( y t o morfow “ ^ P 3 36t P *° ay 

ZT The fugitives were advertised shOTtlv aTter “eyed that some of the members had been members and on the members of the State Conventions who provision is, “ in suits at common law.” This is not lieves that the same power of Religion will be equal d * serted to ' m orrow ' _ 

they absconded, and a reward of four hundred dol- of the Convention. They could not have been igno- adopted it In laying the foundation of a General strictly a proceeding at th r e h°J a Slave STATE.-Judge Spooner, at Cincin- 

lars was offered for their return. They were pur- rant of the provisions of that instrument; and by Government, they incorporated into the fundamental ‘aw is opposed to the principle of Slavery. The Slavery, but it must be a better leligion than the nati] recent | y made a deoisioS, which, if it be sus- 

sued bv different persons, but were not overtaken, the passage of that act they exercised the power as law a useless provision, and omitted to provide for proceeding is under constitutional and statutory pro- existing popular religion of our _ country, which is tained will ^ ake 0b|o t0 all i nten ts and Durnoses a 


fendant’s counsel were admitted by the plaintiff; judicial power-btate as well as Federal-Das also « ” « 
and after the counsel on both sides had argued tbe the sanction of the legislative power. damental 

facts and the law of the case, the Judge proceeded , The Constitution ot the United States, it will be rate as tt 
to give his opinion observed, was formed in 1787. Afterward it was datory in 

After stating how the cause came before him, he submitted to the respective States, for their ratifica- power to 
observed, “ The right of the claimant to the services ‘ ldn - The subject was not only largely discussed, Confedert 
of the defendant is the first point to be examined. > D the Federal Convention, but also in every State or refusec 
If the claim, as made, has been proved, then the Convention. Noquestion has ever arisen, in regard framerso 
detention is not illegal. t0 our federal relations, which was of equal impor- ter as it 

Jacob Miller, the son of the claimant, was first tance to that of the adoption of the Constitution; sion mtre 
examined. He is twenty-one years of age. His none in our political history was more thoroughly dis- provision 


Tafias 6 Thft 8 fugitives 1 were 1 advenipedTshortlv 6 aYter Heved that some of the members had beeD members and on the members of the State Conventions who provision is, “ in suits at common law.’ 
they absconded, and a reward of four hundred dol- of the Convention. They could not have been igno- adopted it. In laying the foundation of a General strictly a proceeding at common law. 
larg was offered for their return. They were pur- rant of the provisions of that instrument; and by Government, they incorporated into the fundamental law 18 opposed to the principle ot 
sued by different persons, but were not overtaken, the passage of that act they exercised the power as law a useless provision, and omitted to provide for proceeding is under constitutional and 


sued by different persons, but were not overtaken, the passage ot that act they ex . .. , . * -- 

One of them was arrested at Louisville, and returned; that begged to he Federal Government. 

w aWtto after R« Banin nhsennitod Here is a forcetof authority, judicial and legislative, one-ha.t ot the scares, lhe men of thaTHSfYiW 

When Wash as the^ucitive was een er all V called which cannot he found" on my other seriously liti- not likely to be guilty of such an emission. They 

■awitsss-y....... **.. 

William Kelly—Is twenty-three years old, lives , onfederation there S was no provision for their pies of Slavery, courts called to administer the law 
.to. OTM •im.'i.r. o. th. principles .1 emit, b.-« nothing t. do. It u for th. people, who »r. 

;JS'h”tn;»wS”.“b."h a .«™i3^ .h.s..,-,jh.fugi«,..,.,.«^.p;..»i». sESd d X7Esr7i^is; 


They This is represented to De an ex pane proceeding. 
we jj t It does not bear this character. Had it been repre- 
on on sented to me that the fugitive could produce evi- 
were denoe conducing to prove that he did not owe ser- 
These T ‘ ce 10 ‘he claimant, time would have been given 
tution to procure the evidence. The only allegation as to 
irinci- what the counsel expected to prove by absent wit 
a law nesses was, that the fugitive had resided in Indiana 
10 are and Ohm four years, and that he was esteemed and 
, coa _ considered a freeman. This the counsel for the 


lommon law. i no common to tne smaller lasu oi exunguisning American i ,, , r ,- . 

be an ex parte proceeding, efforts of the Abolitionists, during the past twenty him - j o£ the State) w i thout any process of law, on 
racier. Had it been repre- years, have resulted in meliorating the condition of a pretended charge of l arC eny. The object was to 
.gitive could produce evi- the slaves in the South, and have hastened the glo- ta ^ 6 him into Kentucky and reduce him to Slavery, 
s that he did not owe ser- nous day of universal emane.pation.- Salem (Mass.) Th0 cage waa one of fla ^ rant outrage : but the Judge 
le would have been given Free Democrat. _ acquitted thorn, on the ground that the man seized 

, ed ^ Zv y ey|w wit° SLAVEHOLDWG IJY COJVMECTWUT. “VSu.Lce o/sWy." Thit'tS to" face 
thatlfe wwesteemed and We have a case to present to our readers which of constitutional provision that “ There shall be 
This the counsel for the may enable them to return a ready answer, the next no Slavery m this State , nor involuntary servitude, 


ahai e f mTles of the claimant, and’for nine or ten surrender. On the principles of comity amongst considered a freem’an. This the counsel for the may enable them to return a ready answer, the next ****** 

years has known Wash, to be the servant of the the States > tlie fugitives were delivered up, at other &’ . , enactment of iaws to consider claimant admitted; and as no further allegation of time some shallow and unreasoning conservative (all u ' ar P? * ® ® r e8 ' . , 

Claimant He lived with the complainant as his times they were protected and defended. Thu state t^^mmntohte JteSSS evidence was alleged to be in the power of the party, eonservatives are not such) asks “ What has the „ Z 

other slaves, and was subject to his control. He ran of things produced uneasiness and discontent in the yj^bi^This is Zefd which Tudeescantmtexnlore of course there was no ground for a postponement: North to do with Slavery 1 ” At the annual meeting 1 f, I 

JL 

have no'small d^ofe^t in hie own judg- cions or. oppressive, let it be repealed or modified. = ‘ion, ,n this case, is counteracted by the facts toZatoVto toe nZcteZ It ^deeWon in the P kidnappin g 


the witness that he was sorry he left Kentucky, did dK^cTfidinw hfhill^ tedS °r oppressive, let it be repealed or modified', sumption, in this case, is counteracted by the facts- gJeeUf di8cij)l»e e»rt^itLS^d cWn* one of the upon Ldge“spooner’s to“e dTcffiion'in thTkidnap'ptog 

not intend to go an hour before he left, and that he _ individuals in Massachusetts^ mav But this is a power which the judiciary cannot reach, proved. . members being tolerated in the practice of slave- case The criminal jurisprudence of Hamilton county 

was persuaded to leave by Steve. atood at one Umc that the power was The citizen of a slave State has a right, under the It is argued that the evidence is defective, as the -holding, be owning a large plantation in Louisiana is getting to be the standing wonder and laughingstock 

James Kelly-Aged twenty-eight years, is brother h«e nmh“ od , Xh tton Sere it isbelieied Constitution and laws of the Union, to have his fugi- record showing the status of the fugitive, as author- stocked with numerous slaves. This slaveholder re- of the country. You might as well save the expense of 

of the above witness. HaB known Wash, eleven Wlth ‘l 16 St ! . . tive slave “delivered ud on claim being made” and ized by ‘he act of 1850, is not produced. Such re- sides m the winter on his plantation and during the trials, and toss up coppers, ‘ heads or tails,’ to see 

years as the slave of the claimant. He corroborates lon g Bince abandoned, but they are reasserted now _ . f t 0 P b t ruct this constitutional cord is not necessary to establish the right ot the summer in West Avon. Dissatisfaction has been whether parties charged shall be adjudged guilty. The 

the statement of the preceding witness as to the ab- more as a matter of expediency than of prmoiple ^b t T he iud ctol power of the -Up on has the pH- claimant. If it were produced, the identity of tbe felt by a few members on this account, one of whom only hope of reform lies in the press and the people, 

scondingof Wash , that he was advertised, admitted But whether we look at the weight of authority "f „ 1 eventual nowlr to determine all rlehts fugitive would still be an open question. On the withdrew and another has felt it to be his duty Brethren of Cincinnati do your duty, and lash stupid- 

^ of bis master, as stated by the other wit- %£**££^^ 3Zg -JteS &t!So^ wS iX Z^nsoSonZ ~ “ 

Isaiah Yoker — Lives in the same county, has kte Zestigatod the grwas not the one before the judge or commissioner, might be deemed most appropriate, either in the Mlgs Holley's Lecture. - Our citizens were 

known Wash, as the slaveof the complainant waive ^ of anj ’ law 0 P P e gu l a . And the question now “ Prindple ^ ^raSSii the gentlemanly bearing and SdlilnTand reLre^to tie unanimous vote o* ^°° red ’ ?™***™ th * r ! oh ’ thou S h J^r- 


bis duty Brethren of Cincinnati, do your duty, and lash stupid- 
The com- “y and imbecility without sparing.” — Columbus 
liation as Columbian. 


or thirteen years. He corroborates the other state- ,«i*U, » ^rvife or ferent from a numerous class of cases arising under ‘ am gratified with the gentlemanly bearing and complainants, and referred to the unanimous vote of tainraenti by th , 

mentsmade by the witnesses examined before him. W^hillbe delm>red un on claim of the powers prohibited to the States. courtesy with which this argument has been con- the General Association in 1848 setting forth the H 0 H 0y . Asad 

Mr. Trader-Is a deputy marshal, and resides at Zvtowhomsuch seivtoemayX due’ The worthy and estimable gentleman who read ducted. It was due to the occasion and the circum- duty of such churches to commence immediate steps as t J late Hon. 

Dayton. He arrested the fugitive, who said that PW^whom sqohsWrtOT may peaue^ an argument on this occasionf in commenting on stances. No other course was expected. of discipline. she was reared i 

the claimant was his master, and that he had always This, in the fiist place, is a federal meas re. , covered bv the Fugitive law embraoed Upon the whole, no doubt can exist on the evi- The complaint was referred to a committee sterling native t 

been well treated. MlcTses of cZtoaotf-and evef that between a min deuce that the fugitive owes service to the claimant; (Messrs. Porter Patton and Clarke) who reported £ gf ££5 

Mr. Black—Is also a deputy marshal. He heard sanctioned as a Federallaw by the respective btates. hig con J esEat i on He sunnoses if the and, under the law, I am bound to remand him to that while they had no desire to evade the general educat i on w hii 

Wash say that the claimant was his master, and It is the supreme law of the land Now, a prov io^ should leave 8 bis congregation before his the custody of his master, with authority to take question or the merits of tins particular case, and wrongs 0 { oppre 

that be hod been well treated; that he had been stipulated engagement had tralspfred, that he was Mm to the State of Kentucky, the place from whence indeed did not differ personally from the sentiment Mil Holley’s 

is admitted that the defendant has resided four years P 01 ‘ °faotto^whieh mfv^ be disre- This is a case, under this law, which no one be- Messrs. Joliffe and Birney, for the fugitive. way and with strict regard to the rights of individual H ‘ er whole 

"Irom^hefeets proved, there can be no doubt that LECTURE BV THEODORE PAR1CEB. #-» MM , 

sisasairiissSiiAr • — d —- d “ s± 

^ ’ 

t'v^frorn^abou^no^se'ha^been proTed^vith more Th^provision tn tofcolstituttonT prohibitory Zonal law. In the case of slaves and of appren- mZter whTchls^estroying the ^ , “ t complain tTthe MRS 

distinctness and fulness than Jhis one. No one h capa- and positive It prohibits the States from liberating gWjfcSMWIW against the mdivrdual who happiness of millions of men, degrading a g emus ^ onsoeiatioD) and BeC ondly, by inducing a neighbour- [The foU owing i; 

bto of comprehending evidence can doubt that the slaves which escape into them, tmd it enjoins a duty > U . ‘ t t d t Store P oll . tlca J heritage, and cursing a whole continent. i n g censociated church to present West Avon church seated to her by Q 


am gratified with the gentlemanly bearing and complainants, and referred to the unanimous vote of tainraenti by the able and eloquent discourse of Miss 
•tesy with which this argument has been con- the General Association in 1848 setting forth the Holl As a daughte r of so distinguished a person 
;ed. It was due to the occasion and the circum- duty of such churches to commence immediate steps as th0 lat0 Hon Myron Holley, of Rochester, N. Y. 

ces. No other course was expected. of discipline. she was reared in the true Anti-Slavery school, with 

pon the whole, no doubt can exist on the evi- The complaint was referred to a committee sterling native talents, and large powers of discourse, 
:e that the fugitive owes service to the claimant; (Messrs. Porter, Patton and Clarke), who reported sbe has added the body and finish of a thorough 
under the law, I am bound to remand him to that while they had no desire to evade the general education, which eminently fits her to detail the 

custody of his master, with authority to take question or the merits ot tins particular case, and wrongg 0 f oppression. 

to the State of Kentucky, the place from whence indeed did not differ personally from the sentiment Migs Hollev’s leoture was rich in thought, elegant 
led. expressed by the General Association in 1848 they in dicti cl / agte in gt le and de ii ve red with power- 

Ir. IFare, for the claimant. still deemed it important to proceed in an orderly ful pathos 

fessrs. Miffe and Birney , for the fugitive. way and with strict regard to the rights of individual Her whole appearance i 8 mo dest and lady-like, 

■ ' churches as guarded by Congregationalism. They an d her address peculiarly engaging. She possesses 

tfctttre by THEODORE PARKFR considered that Consociation could never commence a grea t deal of earnest sympathy, which is success- 

LECTURE BY THEOD ORE PARKER. discipline, but only issue it when orderly brought f Jj y impaned to her fcea rers. Never have we seen 

I ™» »> on Sunday evening; 1..1, ,*d” SSin^p^lfi.”!?.' SSL? ,1'ZT H« .SL’Sm to 


LECTURE BY THEODORE PARKER. 


vice a little more than tour years ago. ine testi- & nQ regulationt divine 0 r human, which preach. No profession or class of men could be less gt l0) one of his powerful lectures upon the subject ‘ 1 ““ co " 0 befor0 tlm Consociation judioiallv “ s “ ble ’' 5fte “ m0Vln g large numbers to tears. Miss 

El-“my ra“^tVi a n U th d eVaZn W1 felt U tL a tTuth of this^and" ft h B u 7 t toetowapplifsToZpsro”' contract where f sp Zs tort r^TyThe powt'of the lecZe’or toe ^ TeSc^' wh i 0 “*« FoSSywill.l"^^. 

fudicial duties have required^me to examine, where has been felt by violators of the divine or human the parties *> t he agre ement aro <»pftWe of oa i m and appreciative demeanour of the audience. wayg in P whiob the complainants mi|ht orderly pro- Democrat ' .. — 

t'vZ^om'labou^no^.se'ha^been prowl^vith more 1& 'The^oSn ^ta te^StattoJTte'proh^^ arttoatlaw. In the case of slaves and of appren- mZterXht dertroyVg toe ««* MRS STOWE^JT LEEDS. 

to deliver up such fugitives, on claim being made. ^^05^ rKties^the commu! oners II Patiea%1 ^ boldly faithfully every lineament of ^neglect of discipline a 8 P unworthy of membership fore her emharktion for the United s/ates.] 

many years, and that he left that service, without The Constitution vests no special power m Congress " , . t d th b ib geoured to tbe com ’ m i 9 slave . r y was sketched. As a master only can, was . th b()d Tbe repor t was unanimously adopted. My Dear Friends ; The last few months have 

Higgli isHiiSIS 

Slavery was local, and that it could not exist with- ral Government to force any legrelative action on a *= „ f, . . , „JL nf wisd ? m ' h had the brUliano y and P oln 0 and influential, make very conservative pastors, who, ‘be crimson daisy, the primrose, the hedge-row- 

out the authority of law; that it was a municipal State. But if the Constitution guaranties a right to The powers of thO commissioner, or the amount mond. * untieing in our home and foreign missionary societies and in elms,” the historic rums, were all what I had read 

regulation. the master of a slave, and that he shall be delivered of the penalties of the aot, are not involved in this Mr. Parker commenced his lecture by noticing agt ; oa i bo dies are active in ^denouncing and of from infancy; so that, even had there been none 

8 Whether this law was founded upon usage or ex- up, the power is given to effectuate that right. If inquiry. If there be an unconstitutional provision the various degrees of power m the races ^ igtina . Anti-Slavery measures —Hartford^ Reli- to welcome me, I should have felt as if coming back 

press enactment, is of no importance. Usage of long this be not so, the Constitution is not what its m an act, that does not affect any other part of the He gave to the Anglo Saxon race the first place as y to a home. But the homes of England and of Scot- 

oontinuance—so long that the memory of man run- framers supposed it to be. It was believed to be a act. But I by no means intimate that any part of t0 power, and recognised America as the field of its gtous neraxa. - - Jand-the succession of bright, warm, secluded 


Mississippi case, reported in 15 Peter’s R., 450, the act of the State unconstitutional and void. „3jon for the stat 

Supreme Court of the United States declared that It is admitted that there is no power in the Fede- P' . . . g d ; scba ,.„ ed 
Slavery was local, and that it could not exist with- ral Government to force any legislative action on a & f 

out the authority of law; that it was a municipal State. But if the Constitution guaranties a right to P ower j 01 

regulation. the master of a slave, and that he shall be delivered of the penalties of th< 

Whether this law was founded upon usage or ex- up, the power is given to effectuate that right. If inquiry, ft ‘here be 
press enactment, is of no importance. Usage of long this he not so, the Constitution is not what its in an act, that does nt 

continuance—so long that the memory of man run- framers supposed it to be. It was believed to be a act. nut i oy no me 

neth not to the contrary—has the force of law. It fundamental law of the Union—a Federal law—a the act referred to is 
arises from long recognised rights, countervened by law to the States, and to the people of the States. Uon. I only say tna 

no legislative action. This is the source of many of It says that the States shall not do certain things, not belong to ‘he cast 

the principles of the common law. And this for a Is this the form of giving advice or recommendation 1 lhe act ot 1S0U, ei 
century or more may constitute Slavery, though it ft is the language of authority, to those who are did not repeal the act 
be opposed, as it is, to all the principles of the com- bound to obey. If a State do the thing forbidden, no jury is given does 


of those that heard it. Lucid m style, kindly in 1T d a i Q0 e xDlainin2 in Dart whv so of our language, of our history, laws, and Jifcera- 

2S£SlSri‘ib;« 

He gave to tbe Anglo Saxon race the first place as Anti-Stevery measures. Hartford Ret ^ & home Bufc tbe bome s of England and of Scot- 

to power, and recognised America as_ the field of its gtous neraia. ^— — - (and—the succession of bright, warm, secluded 


s aet referred to is in conflict with the Constitu- fullest development. He then sucoinctly sketched pv'raam'rmv 

n. I only say that the objections made to it do the relation in which America stood to the Old i-HA ljiw u * h-aa kjijji l . 

t belong to the case under consideration. World, as an exponent of a new science of govern- 

The act of 1850, except by repugnant provisions, ment, the outcropping of our fundamental idea—a Mr. Attorney General C shin h 

1 not repeal the act of 1793. The objection that church without a bishop, a State without a king, a and published an opinion upon the case of VI1II1 


nooks and dells of social love and peace, which have 
so freely opened themselves to me—these, these are 
written never to be forgotten, nor can those dear friends 
I'illiam which are encircled by them. 

intends Now I am going ; and to the last I find myself sur- 
nterest rounded by kindness—leaving England, as I found 
ited us- it, amid the tender cares of my friends only too 


be opposed, as it is, to all tbe principles of the com- bound to obey. If a State do the thing torbiaden, no jury is given uues appiy to „ k v community wnnout an aus ooia Ji J , : b j e and wb ; ob jt says will “ deeply interest rounded by kindness—leaving England, as I found 

montow of England. I speak of African Slavery. its act will be declared void. If it refuse to do that experience in trying numerous actions for damages without a slave Our failure or sucoesswas of mo- » 0 abl ^ r X e X” It has certainly interested us- lt amid the tender cares of my friends only too 
“ But Inch a law can only acquire potency by long which is enjoined, the Federal Government, being a against persons who obstructed an arrert of fugi- ment, not only to ourselves, hut to the worlff Every ^^“^^ted under the Treaty of Aug. 9, tod. 

usage. Now, it may be admitted that in some of government, has the means of executing it. tives from labour, or aided in their escape, I am au- good idea, every good deed wasinoted by the ho P lg44 as a fugitive from Justice, charged with the Of the sympathy which has been shown here in 

the S Southern States, perhaps all of theni, there can- The Constitution provides “ that fuB faith shall thonzed_ to sayrthatthe "g ht ® of tbe “ a8ter ^ aald other lands, and everybad deedwas paraded y ^ forgery, committed in Great S Britain. this country with the generous cause of freedom, I 

not be found a statute which contains the words, be given to public acts, records, and judicial pro- be safe before a jury I recollect an instance where the tyrants of other lends We had a n w dea ri Edmondg of New York, decided that, in cannot think without emotion. Every friend of the 
“ And be it enacted that Slavery shall exist; ” and oeedings,” of one State, in every other. If an indi- a strong Anti-Slavery man called an Abolitionist, develop and illustrate-the idea that government „ ther ’ e ia nQt eviden ’ ee enough of tbe cauBe in America has felt it. It has often been said 

this was what was denied in the Senate. But this vidual claim this provision as a right, and a State L dn g d th» W&S th ,® s f vant of rhiAdea «sacom- criminality of the said Calder, according tothe laws that the expression of England’s feeling does more 

does not Bhake the decision of the Supreme Court, court shall deny it, on a writ of error to the Supreme being sworn to find as the evidence and the law re- servants of the governmenk This a com « q£ N(jw York) tQ j U8tify big apprehension harm than good. It will be time enough to think 

above referred to. Usage, of great antiquity, ac- Court of the Union such judgment would be reversed, dftermined that own ontoions eould ^!>t Z® Thf rftos werTnaW-he pos- and commitment for trial for the offence charged, if of this when the objection comes from the friends 


quires the force of law. 'The denial, therefore that And so the provision that “ the citizens of each State rightly determined that his own opinions could not certain rights. The rights w 

Slavery existed by virtue of an express law, or by shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities ot govern him in deciding a controversy between par- sessed them.not because he wa 

statute tow, whioh was intended to be denied, was citizens in the several States.” Congress unques- ties, but that under his oath be was bound by the was poor, but because lie ws 

no denial at all. But no usage can acquire the tionably may provide in what manner aright claimed law and the evidenoe of the case. universal, all men possessed tbi 

*_ e !_1.V_ ._Q State mav lie It was in the power of Congress to give a lury in ocno circumstance or conditioi 


force of law, except it has been long recognised as under this clause, and denied by a State, may be « W “ B V* ^uiigiesa lv give » jury iu onnocircumsianee »r The judge declined for want of authority, as that 1 cause in America know when they are helped , and 

the basis of action, and as the principle on which enforced. And if a case can be raised under it, with- cases like the present, hut the law contains no such by the individual himself. Thiswas the great idea 0 ®er rested, if anywhere, with the government of they know that the public sentiment of England 
the rights of property are maintained. out any further statutory provisions so as to present provision, and the question raised is, whether the of our government-not always reduced to fact, yet, ^™ ea g ’ t “ “ yW | does help them. 

There is no slave State where the existence of the point to the Supreme Court, the decision of a |a®‘ without it is constitutional. nevertheless, the idea. 


n the power of Congress b 


is^heZsrichnorbecause he the same had been committed in said State.” of the cause in America. So long as it is urged 

was a thev were A motion was submitted to the Court that the loudest and with most force by those who are giving 

sessed them—equal, depending party be remanded, until new evidence could be their whole influence in support of Slavery, it is not 

condition_inalienable^ except procured from Great Britain to maintain tlie charge, very alarming (hear, hear). The friends of the 

condition mauenauie, e op declined for want of authority, as that cause in America know when they are helped, and 
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I have confidence in m, country. We am after aaid fugitive, with intent to kill, and pray to be die- eecuting it, the depoaition of Wm. C GnilderBlere, t® 
,,1 „ v ran afford to charged from said imprisonment. whose oath the warrant was founded, was taken; it 

all, a great and generous pe p , tb To this writ of habeas corpus Chollet makes return being due to the person that he should be allowed to 

taave our faults told, that we may , . . —that he detains the prisoners by virtue of a certain justify himself for the course he has pursued. In order 

Slavery is not a part ot us—we do not aesi warrant issued by Gilbert Burrows, a justice of the to obtain this warrant for the prisoners, ho had signed 

and we shall yet be free from it. England has ner ce f or t h 0 borough of Wilkesbarre, and indorsed by a deposition, stating positively that the prisoners had 

excrescences too, "the growth or past ages; and as ua Alderman of Philadelphia. committed an assault and battery on Bill or William 

>she never makes RDy outcry at their being criticised T b e warran t se ts forth an information upon the oath Thomas, with pistols, &c., with intent to kill him. Ho 
by us, we see that she is labouring in all good faith 0 f a cer t a in William Gildersleve, “ that Geo. Wynkoop, now says on oath that he was not present, and knows 
and honesty to make everything right at home, and John Jenkins and James Croseen, in a riotous manner, notbingof the transactibri whatever; that he did not see 
therefore we take no offeneo at her'friendly freedom with pistols and other weapons, beat and wounded a William Thomas that day at all; that a certain Joseph 
‘ . i oertain coloured man named Bill, and that they as- Easterline had told him “ that a man was shot ot the 

Nnthinf, is more evident to the soiourner in Eng- saulted, beat and abused the same Bill, as the deponent river bank and was dying,” and “ that it was a coloured 

, , 6 it•„ ,w nr,lor nf men or thinss is believed, with intent to kill him.” man that was shot;” that he immediately consulted 

land than this, th immaculate for free On the return of this writ on Wednesday last, objec- Mr. Collins, and, after finding out the name of one of 

here considered too sacred a , _ , tion was made to any action by the Court upon it, by the prisoners, that he then went to a justice of the 

inquiry and discussion. Everything ’ . • learned counsel, who appeared without stating on whose peace, and told him there had been a man shot at the 

consecrated by rank, or station, or antiquity, is given behalf) or by w hom they were authorised to interfere river bank, and he wanted a warrant; that the justice, 
up to the freest publie handling, ana the most in the mattcr . Being desirous to hear any objection wrote out an information and read it to him, and he 
rigorous inquiry; and it does not become us, who w hich oould be made as to the extent of the power of swore to it —to the best of his knowledge and belief; 

| profess to be the most progressive nation on earth, t be Court in this matter, these gentlemen were will- that he never swore out a warrant against anybody 

to shield any of our institutions bebind the barrier ingly heard as amici curia, without any inquiry as to before, and it was a new business to him, but he did it 
of privileged silence, and require all mankind to who had authorized them to take a part in the proceed- by the counsel of Collins; that he did not know the 
take them on trust. ings. persons who attempted to arrest Bill were officers at 

I have visited in my pilgrimage the home of Clark- ft was objected that the Court had fio authority to that time; that he cannot tell what he swore to before 
son I nassed a night in the chamber that for years discharge the prisoners, because they were held by a Esquire Goff iu order to obtain the warrant ; that he 
v u on j f rnm whence warrant from a State magistrate for an alleged crura- did not see the prisoners fire pistols; got all his mfor- 

was consecrated y l P U j ,, .j how the nal offence against the State of Pennsylvania; and that mation from Easterline and Seaman ; that his “ inter- 

he ascended to heaven. There I reflected bow the ^ warrant f waB 00nc i U8iTe evidence of the fact. To view with them was very brief-done in a minute;” 
great cause of emancipation once looked as imp _ - a habeas oorpus issued by this Court, under the gene- that lie had no belief of what the officers came for, his 
sible and hopeless in England as it does now in , a j authority conferred on them by the judiciary act. “ mind being wholly intent on the single object of Ob- 
America; how Clarkson nearly lost his life in a this objection would be conclusive. But this writ was taining a warrant at that timethat he thought a 
public tumult in Liverpool j and y et ^ iat victory has not a i| 0 wed and issued under the general law, but man had been killed by shots, and made no further 
been gained: faith and prayer, and labour, tri- under the speeial powers conferred by the seventh see- inquiry. That he got the warrant and delivered it to 

l umphed in England, and I trust shall triumph yet tion of the act of Congress of second of March, 1833, the sheriff, and told him he wanted to execute it. No- 

I in America ch. 57 ; which, so far as is material to our present in- thing was done on this warrant. Some two weeks after 

I It has 1 hear, been said by some, that I have quiry, is as follows; this, after the witness had learned that the fugitive 

L „:_ en t0 iu;, eauea t ; me health and strength, that “ Ant he it further enacted, that either of the Jus- was not Blurt, and that the prisoners were officers, and 
I ,-liber to have been aiven to my family ; that tices of the Supreme Court, or a Judge of any District had made the unsuccessful attempt to arrest the fugi- 

■ ought i alhei to nave Been given to my ian ny tim - f th@ TjQit . i(J States> in addition t0 the author- tive, au affidavit was brought to him, ready written out 

la wife and mother should confine her g ity already conferred by law, shall have power to grant by Squire Burroughs (on which this warrant was 

Wettorts to her own circle. writs of habeas corpus in all cases of a prisoner or issued). Burroughs had made out the affidavit at re- 

^ Of this I have thought most seriously, tor l am p rlsoneTg ; n j a ;i 0 r confinement, where he or they shall questofMessrs Brownand Jackson. Thatitwasintend- 
qpnscious that I have truly given life-blood which 1 be eomtB itie.! or eorifined on, or by any authority or ed when the information was drawn out, that one Kutz 
needed in the care and education of my children. l aw , f„r arty act done,or omitted to be done, in pur- should swear to it; but as it was inconvenient to find 
I But, during the dreadful ravages of the cholera mance 0 f the United States, or any order, preaess or Kutz, tije Squire told him it did not make a paiti<jle of 
in Cincinnati, and when nine thousand were buried decree of anyJuffg‘e'or'Court thereof, anything in any difference whether he or Kutz swore to it, and he signed 
in three months, 1 wont out to a neighbouring cot- act of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding.” and swore to it, after hearing it read. That he cannot 

tage and found a mother lying alone helpless in her For the purpose of the discussion and argument of tell who employed Messrs. Jackson and Brown, but 
bed ’and a sick babv bv her side. I thought, is it this point it was necessary to assume that the facts set supposed it was some.person in Philadelphia. That he 
d „i„ this child 1 It occurred to me forth in the prisoner’s petition were true, leaving the knew nothing of themumtil they introduced themselves 

not my in ty tonurse th a child . ^ occurrea to me ^ M be m J e out afterward . The petition to him in his store. That it never came into his mind 

then that I had but little strength , t at P * states distinctly that the prisoners have been committed to state to the magistrate that the persons claimed to 
that, the destroyer might at any moment enter my foji an BCt ,j 0Iie ; n executing prooess issued in pursuance be Marshal’s officers making an arrest; and finally, 
own circle, and then who would nurse my children. of a )aw of tbe United States. It therefore comes that “ he knew nothing about any pistol or fire arms, 
Was that a selfish thought! Nevertheless, Goa w ;t,h; n the provisions of this act. or any knives and forks, or anything under heaven.” 

helping me, I took the poor baby home, and we “ The writ of habeas corpus is a high prerogative Comment on such conduct is superfluous. It is 
nursed it under my roof; it died there, and we wr ;t known to the common law; the great object of enough to say that it shows to the Court, that while the 


gious world, from a dread of breaking up the compact London on the 1st of August, in commemoration of JUDICIAL DIABOLISM 

eburches j a . nd ° f ike trading and West India Emancipation* and gave some extracts from- -- 

unholy gains. T he ’Leeds Mercury off heHUb .devotes a s Peecli made by Mr. MoKim on that occasion. But We publish this week two documents which will go 
nearly five columns to Mrs. Stowe, including a very we omitted to mention that he cut short a very pleasant down to P osterit y illustrations of the extent to which 
particular account of a social party held at Leeds, at tour on the Continent for the sake of attending that the Judicial Power oLthis country is wielded at the 

SSSg: »““**■ “*»' ~ ■"■ - «. S»1 “* “j* b ' b r«‘ ” *•*-<». - 

Speeches were made by the mayor and other gentle- far the greater portion of his time has been devoted . 10 come t0 tbe necessity as well as the jus- 

men, and an address on behalf of the Leeds Anti- to &e promotion of Anti-Slavery objects,"although his fcice the Revolution which the American Anti-Slavery 

IfS S-Tf eieit wae originally planoed for purposee of leeelth and ” «-«.o.,i. g .. .eee.pli.h, W, eli.de .. 

feeling reply from the distinguished authoress, which recreation. Since the 1st of August, Mr. McKim has the declS!on of Judge McLean m the recent Fugitive 
we cannot forbear presenting to our readers .—London visited the friends of the cause in Bristol, Leeds, New- case in Cino! nnati, and that of Judge Grier in the 
Anti-Slavery Advocate. castle, Edinburgh, Perth, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Wilkesbarr e case. The newspaper version of the first 

-- . .. _ . —^ Cork, Bath, and Bridgewater ; and we understand it is of th ° se Decisions we published several weeks ago ; that 

Ifotffltml 'ii ltll Ssilttifrn S^ttmKlirh his intention to give his assistance to an Anti-Slavery uow inserted being official and authoritative, is too im- 

imitanai meeting to be held in Ljverpool on the even . ng of th * P ort.nt to be omitted. 

. ~ 7~ * ~ 3rd of October, two days previous to his departure for We 3haU attempt to review Judge McLean’s opi- 

America in ilia All..,in eieamehip. *, 

Howard Gay, New York. places we have enumerated, Mr. McKim has held pub- constitution of the united States , we do not see 

"cTv J^aso^Trea 7 lic ^ be has had interviews with as ooold b -e come to any other result than 

surer, at Boston; or to Sydney Howard Gay, New many friends of the Ami-Slavery cause as could readily that wmen be basso clearly set forth. The truth is 

York ‘ ^- . be collected; and in all, his sympathy, and the infor- becomiD g and m0 re apparent that that Constitu- 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22 1853. nation he was able to afford, has been of material as- “a covenant with death and an agreement with 

—-... ■ ■ ^ * sistance to those who are actively engaged in its pro- hell ”"“ a compact embracing conditions which cannot 


Ifltiona! Slajikrk 


f the American Anti-Slaverv j 
ded to Francis Jackson, Trea- 
o Sydney Howard Gay, New > 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2 


Second Decade Anniversary 

FORMATION 


We have received newspapers froi 
and Cork, giving particulars of 


FORMATION there. The meeting at Glasgow was large and enthu- [® arln S 

of the siastlc,; the chair was taken by Professor Niohol, of Ulldel 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. the University of Glasgow, and amongst those present ta ‘k 

T . , . , . . ,, . our friends in America will be glad to learn was the faoe 

It is almost twenty years since the American „ „ , 5,. „ JudeeJ 

. _ _ J J ,, _ .. , ,, wife of the professor, formerly Miss Elizabeth Pease, JUU B efl 

Anti-Slavert Society was organized by a Convention held ,, , * h, 

for that purpose in the City of Philadelphia. How eventful s ° ^ e11 known ^ so highly respected by the friends 
is the history of the Society and of our country during thie 0i " ie slave. In Belfast, one of the meetings took the 
period! The Society,faithful in a good degree to the.great form of a tea party; the proceedings were very lively unho *y 
pnnciples on which, as upon the Everlasting Ro,ck, it was so and spirited.'and the chair was taken by-James Stan- foorofi 
wisely founded, has gone forward steadily and fearlessly in field, Esq., a veteran Abolitionist. From intelligence _ Wo Cl 
its work of exposing the sinfulness of Slavery and its dire since received we learn that a disposition is evinced in int0 S1 ' 
effects upon the pecuniary prosperity, the political relations, Belfast to make renewed efforts in behalf of the Anti- took th 
and the moral character of the Nation, and demanding as gla eacse In Cork a wio me6ti was held on for that 
the right of the slave and the duty of the master, Immediate , , „ „ _ it,. i. at i 

ami TTnconditionai Enmucination Hannv would it have heen Ter y short “Otiee, at which J. F. Maguire, Esq.., M. P., lle 


his departure for . W ® ShaU not attem Pt t0 reTi ®w Judge McLean’s opi- 
In many of the mon ’ we cannot forbear to remark, that, according 
lim has held pub- to the Constltuti °n of the United States, we do not see 
nterviews with as how he could wel1 have oom0 t0 an Y °ther result than 
ie aa could readily tha t which he has so clearly set forth. The truth is 
ly, and the infor- becoming more and more apparent that that ConStitu- 
;n of material as- doll ' s “ a covenant with death and an agreement with 
ogaged in its pro- hel1 ” --a oom P aot embracing conditions which cannot 
be fulfilled without trampling upon every principle of 
Glasgow, Belfast, dus *' c e anc l Liberty and committing high treason 
he meetings held a S ainst God - Tfa e only thing which an honest God- 


... f- rr» for an act aone m executing process issuea ill pursuance oe iuarsnai s omcers maxing an arrest; anu nnany, 

own circle, and then who would nuise my cbiiaren. of )aw of tbe United States. It therefore comes that “ he knew nothing about any nistol or fire arms, 
Was that a selfish thought! Nevertheless, Goa w ;thin the provisions of this act. or any knives and forks, or anything under heaven.” 

helping me, I took the poor baby home, and we ,, rp be writ 0 f habeas corpus is a high prerogative Comment on such conduct is superfluous. It is 

nursed it under my roof; it died there, and we wr ;t known to the common law; the great object of enough to say that it shows to the Court, that while the 

buried it • in one week more my own darling, before which is the liberation of those who may he imprisoned sane and intelligent portion of the population of Wilkes- 
so healthy, sickened at the same disease, and went without sufficient cause. It is in the nature of a writ barre, who witnessed this transaction, and the public 
the same way to the grave, and the destroyer passed of error to examine the legality of the commitment; it prosecutor, whose duty it was to prosecute offences 
throuch mv fkmilv & brings the body cf the prisoner up, together with the against the public peace, have not seen proper to insti- 

aid not lament that work of mercy, even cause of his confinement. The Court oan undoubtedly tute any proceedings, some philanthropic individual, or 
V ta me anS So inquire into the sufficiency of that cause.”-See ex association, in Philadelphia, have ventured to take the 

though it bad brought Borrow to me and mine bo . M Watk ; nB> , p etMBf 201 .) people of Luzerne county under their protection, and 

is it in this case. A wife myseit, i have p k _ A warrant of arrest issued by a Justice of the Peace have been so fortunate as to find a witness willing to 

other wives; a mother, forother mothers : ana it it j, as none 0 f the characteristics of a judgment of a court swear to an information, of the truth or falsehood of 
shall prove at last that I have thus spent strength 0 f record> and is therefore not conclusive evidence that which, by his own account, he was utterly ignorant, 
and life that my children wanted, then may God re- tbe p r j gone r is rightly deprived of his liberty. It is Imputing no bad motive to the witness for such rash 
member them, as I have remembered the children 0T ery day’s practice to inquire into its regularity, and and ill-advised conduct, we think he has suffered his 
ol the poor slave 1 whether it has been issued on sufficient grounds to jus- zeal to outrun his discretion, and are pleased to see 

Let me thank these dear friends, whose generosity tify the arrest and imprisonment. If this could not be that he is now better informed, and, in his last deposi- 
and kindness has thus shown itself to mein the mo- done, the writ of habeas corpus would little deserve the tion, has refused to “ testify to that which he has heard 
ment of my departure Never will the memory of eulogies which it has received as a protection to the by report from others,” and he now believes “ that ru- 
those friends in England and Scotland be effaced liberty of the citizen. Warrants of arrest, issued on mour is no testimony.” . 

c i .... mnnv memorials tbe application of private informers, may show on their In order to correct any false impressions which may 

from my heart, and amo g A none face a prirna facie charge sufficient to give jurisdiction have been received with regard to this transaction, we 

°^i, \ n ^ nea9 w ,b w *', adel ' a . m ? * <•-„i do ; n to the Justice; hut it may be founded on mistake, igno- think it proper to give a brief history of the facts as 

will be more pleasant than this from the irienas ranee, malice or perjury. To put a case very similar elicited from the testimony of numerous and respectable 
Leeds. to the present, A tells B that he has seen C kill D. B eye-witnesses who have been examined and testfy not 

runs off to a justice, swears to the murder boldly with- to rumour, but to what they saw and heard. 

THE WILKESBARRE SLAVE CASE out any knowledge of the fact, and takes out a warrant The three Deputies of the Marshal, accompanied by 

—- for C, who is arrested and imprisoned in consequence two gentlemen from Virginia, who were well acquainted 

Judge Grier's Opinion. . thereof. C prays a habeas corpus, and shows that he with the fugitive to be arrested, entered the dining-' 

Philadelphia, Saturday, Oct. 15,1863. was the Sheriff of the County, and hanged D in pursu- room of the Phoenix Hotel, in the morning, about 7 
Ex-Parte John Jenkins and James Crozier—in the ance of a legal warrant. It' a court could not discharge o’clock, and found the negro Bill, or William Thomas, 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Eastern Din- a prisoner in such a case, because the warrant was in the room. The agent of the owner took hold of the 
triot of Pennsylvania. regular on its face, the writ of habeas corpus is of little fugitive and handed him over to the officers, saying, 

. ,, ", , ’ ______*!,* t n .ta. use. Every arrest of the person is an assault and bat- “ this is the hoylrequireyoutotakeunderthewar- 

As all cases involving q the Drifted States tery and attended with force and violence againt a re- rant as the officers proceeded to arrest him, telling 

diction and powers ot the <Courts of the Un ted IStates f ; and }f ma(Je b three or m0 % ua him th we re United States officers, a violent stroggle 

and those o the several States is a riot provided the fact be concealed that it was ensued f the landlord of the hotel, who was aitUnfat 

any connection wit Co g > service of ma d e in execution of a legal warrant. his breakfast, got up and went around the table, and 

;; J" “ d V ° r T ention and The authority conferred on the judges of the United said, Bill, give up, 1 there is no use to resist.” Bill 

their masters, exeite mach p ia ®“ f ’ th „ States by this aot. of Congress gives them all the power called for his pistols. The landlord attempted to get 

seem peculiarly liable to ; “ that any other court could exercise under the writ of hold of him. Bill made a pass at him, to hit him in 

garbled statements of those wJ o <habeas corpus, or gives them none at all. If under the face, but missed it, and struck him on the shoulder, 
them; Iliavecancluae ore & P such a writ they may not discharge their officer when The officers attempted to secure him; one of them seized 

ions I entertain m this ease. _ , in,,,, h™, authn ritv." fhr an act done in nur- Wm vnnnd the wal.t^he waa thrown nn t.h« floor r hnt 


fearing man can do with such a Constitution is to tread 
it under his feet as an unholy and blasphemous thing. 
To talk of redeeming it by new interpretations, in the 
face of such an array of authority and precedent as 
Judge McLean presents, seems to ns utterly absurd. It 
is far better, in our judgment, to admit that the instru- 
ment is, as wo know it was intended to be, defiled by an 
unholy compromise with Slavery; and then, in the 
fear of God, to repudiate and denounce it. 

We coneede that Judge McLean, in sending « Wash.” 
into Slavery, only did what he swore to do when he 
took the oath to support the Constitution ; but he is not 
for that reason any the less responsible for the act. 


i he will out the throat of his 
fulfilling that oath he commit- 


, against God. If he eould not otherwise avoid the per¬ 
petration of such an act, he was bound to resign his 
■ office, at whatever sacrifice of interest or reputation, 

. For such a man to claim to be a Christian is an affront 
, to common sense and an insult to Heaven. A Christian 
> is one who holds himself under an obligation paramount 
j to all human Constitutions and Statutes to do unto 
, others whatsoever he would that others should do unto 
. him. To admit that anything short of this is Chris- 


io alternative to the friends of freedom 


g resisting party; and if made by three or more persons him they were United States officers, a violent stroggle 
8 is a riot, provided the fact be concealed that it was ensued; the landlord of the hotel, who was sitting at 
made in execution of a legal warrant. his breakfast, got up and went around the table, and 

d The authority conferred on the judges of the United said, •* Bill, give up, there is no use to resist.” Bill 
e States by this aot. of Congress gives them all the power called for his pistols. The landlord attempted to get 
, t that any other court oould exercise under the writ of hold of him. Bill made a pass at him, to hit him in 
habeas corpus, or gives them none at all. If under the face, but missed it, and struck him on the shoulder, 
such a writ they may not discharge their officer when The officers attempted to secure him; one of them seized 


uur very peculiar mstitu wne, w i • . q s ance of a law of the United States, it would be impos- rising with them, he obtained possession of a carving- 

evevy citizen a double ,an£ ^od ence to two g . ^ digC0Ter for what useful purpose the Aot wa8 knif( ? and ^tempted to stab Mr. Settle, who had cole. 

.mlm 0 . 1 , B ° V f : 3STitL ir P esneciaUv necessary that P»ssed. Is the prisoner to be brought before them only to the assistance of ttfe officers. This blow was par- 
emanating from e mb, make it ® b P*® ,al 'y re ‘ hat th ey may acknowledge their utter impotence to tially warded off by another person, so that Settle was 

great caution anil prudence b® “;“ r ,'In v collision or protect him ? This Act was passed when a certain State struck with the handle instead of the point of the 
spcctive mbunals, mor B ■ tiv 1y ; nr i 8 dirtioiiB of this.Union had threatened to nullify Acts of Congress, knife, on his elbow, and disabled him from rendering 

oTcra^e“ame e subjS e aad treat those as criminals who'shonld attempt to further assistance. The knife being taken from him* , 

blgreat ffiversity oi opinion as to the limits of the power execute th em .^dAwasmtended as Remedy against 

exnectetir Hut viithoiif affoYifeg'trie'polWe^arop'm’ons RmRofWafW legislature declared that the fugitive law ting them on his right wrist, when Bill struck Cresson, 
of extremists on either side, it is the duty of Courts, in aflould , not be executed within her borders, and had one of the deputies, over the head with handcuffs, in- 
order to have no unpleasant collision, to carefully avoid d ‘ r ?P 4 ® d her officers to arrest and imprison those of the Aiding a out on his temple, and stunning and disabling 
the assumption of powers not plainly confided to them, Umt ® d St,l tes who should attempt to execute it, would him for a time. Bill was again thrown down, the offi- 
and, at the same time, to periorm the duties imposed not ‘b 13 court have been bound to treat such act as un- eers in vain attempting to secure his hands with the 
noon them with firmness and resolution disregarding constitutional and void, and discharge their officers from handcuffs; Bill rose up with them, and seized a table- 


its work of exposing the sinfulness of Slavery and its dire since received we learn that a disposition is evinced in mt0 Slavery, only did what he swore to do when he 
efieets upon the pecuniary prosperity, the political relations, Eelfast to make reDewed efforts in iehalf of the Anti . took the oath to support the Constitution ; but he is not 

and the moral character of the Nation, and demanding as slavery eaMe . In Cork a public meeting was held on ‘bat reason any the less responsible for the act, 

the right of the slave and the duty of the master, Immediate , . , _ _ „ . „ „ He had no rinht tn talm mfii «n ra.ii, „„„ „ , 

and Unconditional Emancipation Happy would it have been at ^ J ' F Maguire, Esq., M. P„ “ 0re 

for our country, and 0 how happyforthose who now pine in Ma -f or of ttc 01t y’ P re3,,kd > and mtroducod Mr. McKim haa rl 8 ht 9wear tkat cat «>• tbroat of his 

bondage ! if the voice thus lifted up in the name of Justice m an excellent speech, evineing n warm and intelligent wl!e cr niun a Clt y- _ ln ‘“ltu.ing that oath he commit- 
and Liberty had been heeded and obeyed. But, alas ! the interest in the objects of the meeting. ted an outrage against the human race and a crime 

American People, like Pharaoh of old,hardened their hearts, in most of his public addresses, as well as in his more a S a * c| s t God. If he could not otherwise avoid the per- 

refusing to obey the mandate of Jehovah, and practically private interviews, Mr. McKim has shown that, not- P etral i° n of sucb an act, he was 'bound to resign his 
demanding, “Who is the Lord, that we should obey his voice, withstanding the numerical increaee of slaves and of office, at whatever sacrifice of interest or reputation, 
to let our bondmen go ? We know not the Lord, neither will 8 i ave s tates s i nce t i ie commencement of the Anti- For such a man to claim to be a Christian is an affront 
we let our bondmen go.” The area of Slavery has been im- Slavery agitation by Mr. Garrison and others in 1831, to common sense and an insult to Heaven. A Christian 
mensely increased by iniquitous legislation and at the expense the effect of that agitation has been to undermine the U one who holds himself under an obligation paramount 
mented'from'two and'a^ialf to'nearlyfonr millkms; «/tte foundatio “ s of Slavery in the United States. It has to all human Constitutions and Statutes to do unto 
Slave Power exults in the enactment of a new statute for the enlightened public opinion, by exposing the recreancy others whatsoever he would that others should do unto 
recovery of fugitive bondmen—a statute worthy of the spirit of the American churches and of the great political par- bim. To admit that anything short of this is Chris- 
of Caligula and Draco, and disgraceful alike to our profes- ties to the cause of humanity and of impartial liberty, tianity, and, above all, to set up human legislation as 
sions of Republicanism, Civilization and Christianity. Each It has induced a disposition to judge of men by their paramount to the direct authority of God, is to adopt 
advancing step in the progress of the Society has revealed a religious or political professions. It has produced at onoe the logic and the spirit of Atheism. Preoisely 
still “lower deep” of national corruption and profligacy, schisms in many of the ecclesiastical and in all political bere is the great issue which the Abolitionists must 
until both Church and State are shown to be utterly defiled organizations ; and, by appealing from prejudices and make with the American People ; and the sooner they 
by the dark spirit of Slavery, and the Constitution so con- selfish interests to reason and conscience, it has pro- comprehend and the bolder they are in enforcing it. 
taminated as to leave no alternative to the friends of freedom mQted the e x er cise of private judgment on this great the better will it be for humanity and the country. 

££** ia e i s o iga ions oi lenounce eir a egiance ^ uea ti 0 n—upon the righteous settlement of which de- There is much in Judge Grier’s decision, both of doc- 

But notwithstanding these developments.of national profit P erid the best interests, both present and future, of the tr ine and language, that invites comment; but we must 
gacy, we are far from being discouraged. Indeed, we see, in United States. content ourselves with calling attention to the conduct 

these developments a sure sign of progress and a pledge of He has shown that while the Anti-Slavery cause, by tke scoundrels who attempted to capture the Wilkes- 
final success. We have compelled Slaveryto exhibit itself striking terror to the hearts of the slaveholders, may barre fugitive, in which the honourable Judgeis“un- 
in its true character before mankind; we have succeeded in h ave induced them in some instances to hold their vie- able to perceive anything worthy of blame.” His sketch 
fixing upon its hideous features the steady gaze of the whole tims with a tighter grasp, its final result has been to of the testimony is a gross perversion of the truth, 

civilized world; we have formed a nucleus around which is leggen the danger of bloody iBSUrrection , by holdin out Look at the following depositions, and see what it is 

gathering, surely if not as rapidly as we could wish a moral thg hope Qf deliverance t0 the s]aTe that a United States J udge deems proper and justifiable 

-^^JivLiMed. 6 We'nwkW. aswILJot at first! By multiplying the slave’s determined, intelligent, j a ^ve-catching, as carried on by 

the heightg and depth, the length and breadti^ of the evil ar >d associated friends in the free States, the number of 6 a es ° eers ' 

which we are struggling to overthrow, and this knowledge escapes has been vastly increased, the value of slave Henry L Patton, a waiter at Gilchrist’s, where 

is an important preparation for the work that remains to be property has been lessened, and a necessity haa been Thomas worked, swears as follows : 
done. Profiting by the experience of the past, and having a induced of treating with more humanity the slaves on Remembered the 3d of September ; the night before, 
never-failing source of encouragement in the consciousness the borders of the free States. The condition of the ^op 6 wnTom^oTriiem 1 - the* Wy^ 

that our cause is just, and that God and Truth are on our coloured race in the free States has also been elevated breakfast next morning ; dfterwc^Willfam and i/had 
side, we must go forward, regardless of every obstacle, and by increasing facilities for education, and the cultiva- waited on them, they got up and went to the bar room ; 
undismayed by every danger that may beset our path. tion of habits of self-respect. Even tbe passing of tbe * h ®7 were « one \ wo three minutes and returned. 

In accordance with tbe vote of tbe Society at its last ... A T ° . . This was the early six o clock breakfast. Two more 

Annual Meeting, we hereby ifi^ite its members and friends 8 . Q ° u * . rCC ° 0 m °® ® DQ '‘ returned with them ; William wns pouring out coffee, 

to assemble in Sansom Street Hall, Philadelphia, on Satnr- nent german Statesmen (Calhoun, Clay, and Web- they came behmd him, one said, “This is the man, 
day, Sunday and Monday, December 3d, 4th and 5th, to cele- «**• a11 slBCe d « aaaaad ) bad set their hearts-has be- ,l le thT e e men°who^mul ® 

brate tbe Twentieth Anniversary of its Formation. The come a weapon ia the hands of the Abolitionists against courfc this morning, and recognised them as the men. 
jmeeting will open on the firstday above named at 10 o’clock, Hie system it was meant to support. The horror ex- They neither showed nor read any warrant; they did 
4a. M J ._AEfi_hone><- ■» .. jgjtfii wi wrwHrrii oa-Mehaa or the cited by that enaotment produced “ Uncle Tom’s hot say why they arrested him. While the five men 

cause from every free State, and that, by the presence and Cabin,” the “ Key,” and a flood «f Anti-Slaverylitera- we ra struggling with him, they beat his head with 

labours of many eloquent champions of freedom, the meeting ture such as was never before so suddenly directed into c fV ed , ia J onea 5 became to 

may be instrumental in strengthening tbe Anti Slavery Sen- nnp plinnnfi nf nhiianiiirAni/. fifftwt mu v * the wmiow , I went back into the room; they had him 
timpnt nf i-ha n i h 4- • *1 ' j , , , one enannei ot philanthropic effort. The number of down and were beating him. They nut a chair over 

1 zealous and devoted labourers in the field was never bis head to keep him down ; they got aCrir over hYm 


'“TheTuHsdiction oTrimTourG of theVnUed Suies is do P so, when mischievous intermeddlers'endeavour to held him around the wais't This knife was wrested 

n»iv!f w Th« Stnte pervert and abuse State- process for the same purpose ? from him, and likewise a fork which he had seized, 

oourhf have often^in many oases, a concurrent jurisdio- If the Marshal and his officers may be arrested for While Bill had possession-of the carving knife, and 
„ nf i viprenns Bat neither »eri'»ng process, why not the Commissioner and Judge was endeavouring to stab the officers,.some one cried 
ant°/e e a r t \he ot?er^^ J»>o issued the prooess? Tbe extremes., advocate of out to them, “Why don’t you shoot himone of them 

■ , „,I 1 ,..,„ .Wo Pan.ticntlnn nml nrta nf Hnn- Stat0 rights would scarcely contend that in such cases answered, “ We don’t want a dead negro.” “ Do not 

in the cases wit. t , h , fth TI . the courts of the United States should be wholly unable hurt him,” one of the witnesses said, “ he fought des- 

gress have given to protect themselves or their officers. Let us look at perately, and endeavoured to kill them.” He made 

I,!,ti, «h.. -mhinh firat flftnniied the consequences : While the Marshal’s officers in this his way to the door at length, with two of the offioe/s 
T. irt y t, the ^h^ntafprenoB ’ An v attempt of either to case wer ® endeavouring to retake the prisoner who had endeavouring to hold him, and finally released himself 
should have esea P cd from them ' the P 0rson who afte rward swore to from them, and escaped and ran towards the river. 

an niitastifiable'exeroise of its Dower tlie information on which this warrant was issued had The officers then said they would try to frighten him, 

Therefore a warrant put in the hands of the Sheriff, which he and fired off pistols, but did not point the pistols to 

and lead to matt Fbe ™j very wisely refused to execute, knowing the persons wards him. Bill waded into the river; some one fur- 

nrnnftfnf niir thp P other cannot take himffrom such obarged to be aoting under the authority of the laws nished him with a large knife. The officers thendis- 
““Li 1 “ Wm tonunir m entfor an of ‘he United States. Now, let us suppose the Mar- patched a messenger fo? the Sheriff, who refused to ren. 

nffo'nlf ^tnaAhern A (niriiivo cannot be taken from shal’s officers had succeeded in making the arrest, and der them any assistance. Bill’s clotjies were much torn, 
T,Z , t nr fht Sheriff b^ anv warrant from th ® Sheriff had attempted to execute the process, what and considerable blood had been shed over his face and 
the legal oustodyhf'the Sheriff by any warrant from ^uidfiave been the consequence ? If the Marshal re- clothes in the strnarfe: a lame crowd collected: some 


courts have often, in many eases, a concurrent jurisdic If tha Marshal and h.si officers may be 
tion over the same subjects and persons. Bui neither ae ? vw 8 P r . oee . 83 ’ wh y not the Comm.ssmne 
oan treat the other as an inferior jurisdiction, except who issued the process ? The extremes! 
in the oases where the Constitution and acts of Con- btato rights would scarcely contend that i 

gress have given such power to the courts of the Union. **»• co “ rt f ° , tha V“ Ited ®f. ates l ould be T w 
Zr, givGu d g i p • __ ot , to protect themselves or their officers. L< 

Where persons re 1 . attached the consequences. While the Marshal’s of 

BhouM^haim P he 0 preferen«e.* Any attemptofeither to ^^^^0^0^ 


selfish interests to reason and conscience, it has pro- comprehend and the bolder they are in enforcing it, 
moted the exercise of private judgment on this great l b e better will it be for humanity and the country, 
q uestion—upon the righteous settlement of which de- There is much in Judge Grier’s decision, both of doc- 
pend the best interests, both present and future, of the trine and language, that invites comment; but we must 
United States. content ourselves with calling attention to the conduct 

He has Shown that while the Anti-Slavery cause, by ol? tbB scoundrels who attempted to capture the Wilkes- 
striking terror to the hearts of the slaveholders, may barre fugitive, in which the honourable J udge is “ un- 
have induced them in some instances to hold their vie- ab le to perceive anything worthy of blame.” His sketch 
Urns with a tighter grasp, its final result has been to testimony is a gross perversion of the truth, 

lessen the danger of bloody insurrection, by holding out Look at the following depositions, and see what it is 
the hope of deliverance to the slave. *bat a United States J udge deems proper and justifiable 

By multiplying the slave’s determined, intelligent, ' n tb e business of slave-catching, as carried on by 
and associated friends in the free States, the number of United States officers. 

escapes has been vastly increased, the value of slave Henry L Patton, a waiter at Gilchrist’s, where 

property has been lessened, and a necessity has been Thomas worked, swears as follows : 

induced of treating with more humanity the slaves on Remembered the 3d of September; the night before, 

the borders of the free States. The condition of the l£ k *° PP ?‘ ^ere, Gea Wyn- 

koop was one of them ; they remained all night, took 
coloured race in the free States has also been elevated breakfast next morning ; after we (William and 1) had 
by increasing facilities for education, and the cultiva- waited on them, they got up and went to the bar room ; 
tion of habits of self-respect. Even the passing of the Ji 6 .? were , g ° ne t ^ v0 °f tb ', e0 m i nut f ’ a “ d returned. 
„ ... 01 r v.- , .. „ * . This was the early six o’clock breakfast. Two more 

Fugitive Slave Law on which three of the most emi- returned with them; William was pouring out coffee, 
nent American Statesmen (Calhoun, Clay, and Web- They came behind him, one said, “This is the man, 
ster, all since deceased) had set their hearts—has be- ftrre8t bim ; ” the second one seized him round the 
come a weapon in the hands of the Abolitionists against "g* ^^^^nin^^recSirdlh^a^hrme^ 
the system it was meant to support. The horror ex- They neither showed nor read any warrant; they did 
cited by that enaotment produced “ Uncle Tom’s n °t say why they arrested him. While the five men 
Cabin,” the “ Key,” and a flood «f Anti-Slavery liters- wer ® struggling with him, they beat hi3 head with 
ture such as was never before so suddenly directed into 

one channel or philanthropic effort. The number of down and were beating him. They put a chair over 
zealous and devoted labourers in the field was never head to keep him down ; they got a chair over him 
greater than at present; and never was there greater flTVe tb«y ° a ugbt him by the hair and beat bis head 
(vi-mnwt a u • ^ . . . , against the floor , through the scuffle he got up three 

ground to hope for the speedy attainment of their ob- times; when they had him down the third time, they 
j° ot - got the handcuff on his right wrist; when he got up 

Mr. McKim has always taken care to explain that the th . ird time he struck one of the men with the hand- 
the member, and frleDd, of the American Anti-Slavery ta TZ’i 

Society assert for themselves, when off the Anfi Slavery, struck him there with the billy; he eotSloose aeuin and 


the third time he struck one of the men with the hand¬ 
cuff ; he got loose from them and ran, reached the door, 
they caught him there but he threw them off, they 
m- Papers friendly to the Society are requested to copy ooclel y assert lor themselves, when ofl the AnfiSlavery struck him there with the billy; he gotjloose again and 
the above notice. platform, the Protestant right of private judgment on ran round the alley -way. They had ail this time neither 

" ~^ g all subjects, inoluding those of religious opinion and T d ’ 3h °l n ’ n ° r S ?° ke ?-? f a warl ant - I did not know 

° F "*«'** hiblionl interpretation. Tim, w„n«, * Lin ,„h. ^S^iSS^tTtSSSSitS.'SSi 

peep l e of both sexes and of all sects, classes, and heimer, and some I did not know, were in the room. He 

We announce with sincere pleasure the arrival partieS who maintain the duty of immediate eman- «£“£££• ££££ whim 

at this port, on Sunday last, in the steamer Atlantic, «**«*•«? “conditional right of the slave W b,,e was also 

of Mr. James Miller McKim, the faithful and in- , S ?? ,7' thlS r “ peCt tbey act °“ the . Solomoa *9™?’ who lives next door to Gilchrist’s 
, lrtP .. n c a j. ,. tv , . . . slaves behalf as all persons do on their own durinir house, saw Bill (e. i , Thomas), down, and the men on 

defat.gable Secretary of the Pennsylvania Anti- emergenoies of personal dlffiaulty acd d and bim ; he rose and while one man struggled with him, 

Slavery Society. Mr. McKim, it will be remembered, wh ilst they endeavour to keen tha Anti qi a “o th er struck him with a billy; I looked in at the 

“n~M 1. h„ 

therefore heen absent a little less than six months, sarily bearing on the Anti-Slavery cause they do not told him ; went back, and he was in slack water below 
With the exception of a brief tour on the Continent, feel justified in saying to any who oomo to the rescue we° n tt!fk tfth7sTabl:°ffte7ward 8 s; “ ome taS I 
he has spent his tinie in Great Britain and Ireland j of the slave, “ stand off, we are holier than thou! ” went out again, and found him lying in the corn field, 
and although the primary object of his tour was Attempts have often been made to force the adoption of some distance from tbe bridge; the officers were gone ; 
private and personal, rather than public and official, a contrary oourse upon them, but they know that while afo^Tbloody^ni^wounded! 6 ^ W6ak ’ 00uldn,t walk 
it is no less a pleasure than a duty to acknowledge would be unjust in itself, it would speedily reduce Jacob Kutz, a toil-keeper of the Wilkesbarre bridge, 
that, by his personal labours and influence he has the liv ' B § P°wer of their enterprise to the limited in- On the 3d of September got up rather early, about 6 
rendered services to the Anti-Slavery Cause, on a sectarian organization. set.et;^Tnid 'th7c" StllThoTanl 

account of which its friends, both at home and Iu sho^t, notwithstanding the reproaches to which scream on the lower side of the bridge; got up and ran 
abroad, have cause for felicitation and gratitude. the American Abolitionists have been subjected for out to the wall that overlooks the river bank from the 
Tf ia rtAfiiovmro^ntnnf a L, v,- . . - « . their wise and comprehensive policy, our friend informs Drid S e ’ S ot nail-way, ten or twelve yards; heard 

It is no disparagement to the Abolitionists of Great tlo J^ aU n w- , another shot; got to the wall; saw a man standing 

Britain to say, that they needed, at this crisis, just “ , , y virtually like cities set upon a hill, so abou t thirty yards from the wall and a few feet from 

c *1 a ,• that wherever you meet a working Abolitionist, you the water on the gravel, with a pistol in his hand; saw 

such an interpreter of the Anti-Mavery as well as are aure to flad a virtuon8 membe r of soc ; ety , a pro . Bill who presented the awfullest sight I ever saw’; ww 
the Pro-Slavery Sentiment of the United States- meter of peace, temperance, and every good word and 1*7 IT',T P ^ a ™'P} ta L 7 aa bing off the 

one whose long experience, unswerving fidelity, and mnwir -no ,, , , u . . blood that ran down his face; while I looked at Bill, 

, „ s f . . ’ uueuc y> ana work; in a word, a man known rather by his fruits the man on the gravel fired ; r turned and saw that 

clearness of moral vision, qualified him to represent than by his profession. the pistol, which was still smoking, was levelled di- 

his associates at home, and whose frankness, can- Of course, Mr. McKim never emitted to say that r fP tly at ®! 11 ’ as 3 , trai 8 kt a3 one man could aim at aa 
dour, and freedom from all mere partisan influences, though the Anti-Slavery harvest is white in theUnited agai‘u tfcSSd’time? bTs“C < ^ l w ^U^riy 

were certain to inspire the respect and win the con- States, the labourers are comparatively very few ; and square towards him. I called out, “ You infernal 
fldenoe of all whom he approached. Mr, McKim, that to these the sympathy and assistance they receive scoundrel, are you going to murder that man ?” I 
though an edifying and impressive speaker, has not from this side of the Atlantic are full of encouragement. t ben. 1 He°aid not answer me. MyboatTwfs^iylng 8 ^! 
aspired to serve the cause, except to a very limited It was well said by Mrs. Stowe, in her Leeds address, the water’s edge close by, and I called out to them, 

extent, by public addresses; but has chosen to labour that it will be time enough for us to hesitate in our ” tba *^01136 and called\, d ° n> 1 y° u ( ta ke that.” I ran to 

rather in a more humble and less conspicuous, though Anti-Slavery zeal when the friends of the slave in we^murderihg a man'in^he river^rwa^horribly 
by nu means less Important, sphere. He has visited America begin to complain of the injury w« are doing; shocked. My son and the rest came out. I told him 
leading friends of the cause at their own houses, tha t so long as the complaint comes as it now does only ptopK a M was Jnteg killed. I then 

and, in the freedom of personal intercourse, has been alT "w ™ W g ° 0n a!diDg goback-rilXown mysriMrsl"''^!! 

enabled to impart as well as to receive mueh valua- ® , b f , 8 6 be f ° f ° Ur P ° Wer ’ and Wlth “° Ted u P, nnder th « bridge, and got out of my sight. 

,, . c „ ... ... , minds perfectly easy as to the consequences. Afterwards I saw Rex leading him up the bank on the 

ble information, for which public meetings are not For our own part> the p i eagure we have had j n Mr other side of the bridge, he seemed very weak. Then 

the appropriate channel. In social circles, gathered McKim - s soo iety has been qualified only by regret that i inTth^er lahfdLn^n m® 

at private houses, he has had many opportunities for our interviews were so short and hurried. It is always head out; then he got up and walked up the stream 
becoming acquainted with persons who exert a con- a great treat to us to meet with one like him, who has vt ‘ry slowly, all alone, everybody looking after him— 
trolling influence in their respective neighbourhoods, been a member of the Amerioan Anti-Slavery Society ® ross ® d Hie canal bridge and got out of sight. Neither 
0 ,,, , . heara or nor saw a warrant, nor of any cause of ar- 

and, by making them more familiar with the condi- from Hs foundation; who has been engaged ever since res t; the officers said nothing ; they acted just as if 


the courts of the United States, in order to extradition a ^® ee ” 

under the acts of Congress. Neither can suoh fugi- w .„ ’ bpt „, p „ n of c 
tive, when in custody of the Marshal, under legal ^ ar , 
preeess from a judge or commissioner of the United ghCTiff su 

States, be delivered from such custody by means “JSS 

of a habeas corpus or any other proofs, to answer for d t0 f t 

an offence against the State, whether felony or misde- brouvht about 
meanour, or for any other purpose. 

While the Act of Congress does not forbid the issuing #3 L P 
of a habeas corpus by a State Judge, it carefully guards knows 

against the abuse of it, and makes a certificate of a ° f ” „ 

commissioner or Judge of the United States “ conclu- J 
“ sive evidence of the right of the person or persons in atmiTersaTies of 


or a haoeas corpus o y o * » perhaps knows to be false, then, indeed, has been dis- 

commfarionero^Judee'of the United States “ conclu^ covered a Bafe mode of nullifying the Constitution and 
commissioner or Judge of the Unimcl States conclu- ,. f the TTnited States. Those who celebrate th< 

‘ sive evidence 0 the "gbt of the^person «‘ P«o“ »n anniversaries of tlle Syracuse riots, and of the Chris- 
whose favoui it is gr n e ‘ ° ’ tiana murder, may well rejoice at the discovery, 

ahd forbids all molestation ot such person or persons N believing that the bourts of the United States 
^ any P rocesa 1B - sued $ any coar ^ J° d f; have been left in this hopeless condition, or that we an 

trata, or any perso w • required and authorized tp issue a habeas corpus, with- 

gress is the supreme aw of the land and binding on H to-release the prisoners if Unjustly di- 

lia.lLwril tained, the objection to the jurisdiction and power of 
U ul to d b totes. J u K« s . , . t; L , the court was overruled, apd the furt her hearing of the 

asrfpteoou^a. are^W^^^t^sM^a^ ease p ed till the I2th of October, in ordlr that 


shal’s officers had sneoeeded in making the arrest, and der them any assistance. Bill's clotjies were mueh torn, 
the Sheriff had attempted to execute the process, what and considerable blood had been shed over his face and 
would have been the consequence ? If the Marshal re- clothes in the struggle; a large crowd collected; some 
tes, whiah may be called, in fact, a exhorted Bill not to be taken alive, and he declared his 
s, each acting and justifying their intention to die or be drowned rather than be taken, 
if from their respective sovereigns. The officers, after dallying some time, being afraid to 
ids, as probably he would, the fngi- make further attempts to arrest him, as no one would 
rad the officers of the United States assist them, gave up the attempt and went away, say- 
If such a state of affairs oan be ing, “ as the negro would not be taken alive, and they 
ihe instance of any mischievous or did not want him dead, they would pursue him no fur- 
n, who is willing to swear without ther.” After the departure of the officers, Bill said to 
ch he does not know to be true, or two witnesses, who inquired of him if ho was hurt, 


face.” He was afterward taken away by some person 
on a wagon, and made his final escape. 

We are unable to perceive, in this transaction, any¬ 
thing worthy of blame in the conduct of these officers 
in their unsuccessful endeavours to, fulfil a moat dan¬ 
gerous and disgusting duty ; except, perhaps, a want 
of sufficient courage and perseverance, in the attempt 
to execute the writ A careful examination of the 
testimony sufficiently exhibits the reason why those 
who were acquainted with the facts of the case have 
been unwilling to prosecute the officers for their un¬ 
successful attempt, and left it to those who, to use their 
own language, “ knew nothing about it under heaven.” 

In conclusion, as we find that the prisoners are offi¬ 
cers of the United States, “ in confinement for acts 
“ done in pursuance of a law of the United States, and 


another struck him with a billy; I looked in at the 
door then ; he was down on his hands and knees, and 
tbe men on him ; I ran off to Mr. Rex’s shop to tell; I 
told him ; went back, and he was in slack water below 
the bridge, all over blood, nothing on but his shirt; I 
went back to the stable afterwards ; some time after I 
went out again, and found him lyiDg in the corn field, 
some distance from the bridge; the officers were gone ; 
he was very badly hurt; very weak; couldn’t walk 
alone; bloody and wounded. 

Jaoob Kutz, a toll-keeper of the Wilkesbarre bridge. 
On the 3d of September got up rather early, about 6 
1-2 o’clock, felt weak and went in to lie down on the 
settee ; laid there a little bit, heard a pistol shot and 


“ mnlcUnfinri ” nf thp nffirpr nr owner of the fugitive !»«»» 01 eetupiaiu. yutwua new w arran. . eers at the United states, “ in confinement tor acts 

in effectimr his extradition th at day the same learned gentlemen who had “ done in pursuance of a law of the United States, and 

6 . ’ . , , appeared on the former occasion earns forward and pro- “ under process from a Judge of the same, that they 

The laws oi the United States give ample remedy by posed to take a part in the proceeding. They were re- “ have not exceeded the exigency of the proofs under 
habeas corpus for those illegally imprisoned under quested to state whom they represented, and to show “ which they acted. That this prosecution has not 
colour of their process—and State courts have in many their authority, if they had any, to intervene on behalf “been instituted, nor is now acknowledged by the 
instances exercised a concurrent jurisdiction in similar 0 f the State of Pennsylvania. It was answered that “ State of Pennsylvania, but has its origin in some as- 
oases. But State courts or Judges have no power they had been employed by the Constable who made “ soeiation living at a distance, and wholly ignorant of 
under a habeas corpus to review or sit in error upon the arrest. To which it was replied by the Court that « the whole transaction which they have volunteered 
the judgments or process ot the judicial officers of the their duty to their client ended when they had made “ to investigate. That the information on which the 
United Stales acting within the jurisdiction committed out bis return to the writ of habeas corpus ; that the •* warrant to arrest the prisoners is founded was sworn 
to them, as has sometimes been hone. I have known of Constable hud no more concern with the result of this « to by one who did not know whether the matter of 
one instance (and heard ot others), where a fugitive proceeding than any other citizen. That the United “ the affidavit presented to him was true or false, and 
legally m custody, has been discharged on habeas States Government has appeared by its proper repre- “ that by a statement of bnt half the truth.it is Wholly 
corpus, under the pretence or affectation ot judicial seutation in defence of its officers ; and if the Common- “false.” 

ignorance that Slavery existed in Virginia. Such an wealth of Pennsylvania, by any officer entitled to re- The prisoners are therefore discharged. 

abuse of judicial discretion waB held to be no deien.ee to present her, avows this proceeding, and complains that . . 

those who knowingly rescued the fugitive by .pegOLpf her laws have been transgressed by the prisoners, they 

it. Whether such au illegal discharge would ‘“dtect should he heard. That, if the gentlemen had any au- PROGRESS OF BRITISH LYTEREST LY 
the Marshal from the high penalty inflicted'QaffitoS for thority from the Governor or Attorney-General of THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE 

permitting an oscapo, may well be doubted ; «Mg|f he Luzerne County, they should be heard. But, as the - 

should resist it, as possibly he would, it would leiul to Court had no reason to believe that any one of those English newspapers of established reputation are 
a very unpleasant conflict, which every good citizen officers had shown, or would show, the least counte- chary of their space, and particularly sparing of their 
should be careful to prevent. - - nance to such proceedings, and as the person who had editorial columns, except upon subjects which are 

1 have made these remarks as preliminary to enter- aright to complain, as the injured party (if anyone known to be interesting to the'majority of their readers, 
ing upon the question now before us, in order to tectify had) has confessed the justice of his arrest by fleeing \Ve may therefore reasonably consider it an indication 
a misapprehension and gross misapplication of those the country, we would noh permit mere volunteers to of increasing interest in tho Anti-Slavery cause, when 
made ou a former occasion, and also that persons whose interfere for the purpose of embroiling the State of papers enjoying such a vast circulation as the London 
zeal in favour ot fugitives is sometimes permitted so far to Pennsylvania, against her will, with the United States, Morning Advertiser and the Leeds Mercury (the 
outrun their discretion, may be aware of the mischiev- or that any sooiety of persons, however respectable, ablest and most widely extended provincial newspaper 
ous conseqeaccs, both to themselves and others, which should assume, to be the guardians of her peace and in England), devote column after column, both of se- 
are likely to ensue from attempts thus to abuse the pro- dignity. ' lections and of original writing, to the advocacy of the 

cess of State Lour s and bring them into conflict with. Evidence was then received to show that the prison- Anti-Slavery cause and the promulgation of Anti- 
those of the United States, ers were Deputies of the Marshal—that a lawful war- Slavery information. For example, we have now be- 

The prisoners, John Jenkins and James Crossen, rant was put into their hands commanding them to ar- fore us the Leeds Mercury of the 3d and the 10th of 
have been brought before the Court by virtue.of a writ rest one William Thomas, a fugitive from labour ; that September. In the first ot these papers is a long lead- 
of habeas corpus issued and allowed by me on the 4th in pursuance of this warrant they arrested said fugi- ing article, intended probably as a parting compliment 
of October, and directed to J. B. Chollet. The petition live ; that he resisted with great violence, and made to Mrs. Stowe, who left Liverpool for America on Wed- 
for this writ sets forth that the petitioners are deputies attempts to wound and kill the officers ; that he suo- nesday, the 7th of the same month ; hut evincing also 


of the Marshal of the United States for this district; ceeded in escaping from their arrest, ran into the river, an amount of information respecting the bearings of 
that a warrant was placed in their hands by said Mar- where, armed with a knife, he declared he would not bo Slavery up.on all classes, sects, and interests in the 
shal, issued by E. D. Ingraham, Esq., Commissioner, taken alive ; and that the officers, seeing this to be his United States, and the difficulties which the Abolition- 
and indorsed by a Judge of the Supreme Court, direct- determination, gave up the attempt to recapture him, ists have to contend with, which is most gratifying in 
ingthem to arrest a negro named William Thomas, who, and came away ; and that for these acts, done-in obe- one so honourably connected with the public press as 
being held to labour and service in the State of Vir- dience to their writ, they had been falsely charged with Mr, Edward Baines. It is hardly worth our while to 
ginia, and owing the same to a certain Isham Keith, of riot and assault and battery. Tbe counsel for the pri- complain that, in setting up the discretion displayed by 
Farqubar County, Virginia, had escaped therefrom into soners having thus shown, as they contended, a case Mrs. Stowe in her writings, as an example for the 
the State of Pennsylvania; that they proceeded to sufficient, to authorize their discharge, closed their case. Abolitionists to follow iu their proceedings, the editor 
Wilkesbarre, Luzerne County, Pa., where the fugitive But the Court being informed that a number of respect- appears to forget that there is a wide difference between 
was tound; that they attempted to . arrest him in able persons were present, who had witnessed the trans- the circumstances under which an author produces 
obedience to said warrant; that the arrest was resisted action, and being desirous to ascertain whether the the most powerful work of genius in the retirement of 
with great violence,, and, after a severe struggle, the- officers had acted in an unjustifiable manner, such as to the closet, and the turmoil and struggle the Abolition- 
fugitive succeeded in escaping. They oompiain that call for censure or punishment, ordered the depositions ists of the United States have had to undergo in their 
they have been arrested and imprisoned under colour ° f those persons to be taken by a Commissioner. In contest with Slavery—a system that has enlisted the 
of a warrant from a Justice of the Peace of Luzerne order, also, to ascertain upon what grounds the sworn support of millions of shallow patriots, as identified 
County, charging them with an assault and battery on information was made, and who were the persons pro.- with the political unity of the country ; of the reli 


and, by making them more familiar with the condi- from Us foundation; who has been engaged ever since reat; the officers said nothing ; they acted just as if 
tion and the wants of the ehuse in the United States, ? n Hie thick of the battle ; and is “ acquainted with they only wanted to kill him; made no effort to take 
has qualified them to serve it with greater efficiency ®™ry rope of the Anti-Slavery ship.” From his kind- ““ tThe^oTld tTdo^ 

than before.. In various quarters he has done much to nes8 ’ courtes y»firmness, and readiness, he is especially Have known William ever since he has been in Wilkes* 
counteract the malign influences which, since 1840 wel1 fl uali fied for the mission he has so generously and barre, a quiet, orderly man, perhaps 30 years old. 
lunwix l oc „ nrinwn i: vl „ . ,v . ’ . . devotedly undertaken and fulfilled to the Abolitionists Caspar Feterelli, a citizen of Wilkesbarre; I was in 

have been operating against the American Anti- y kingdoms W of Hollemback’s store, which is opposite the 

Slavery Society and its friends, and to strengthen klDg ° ms ~ bridge, about half-past six on the morning of the 3d of 

the cords of attachment between the faithful Aboli- The Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society will of mtoufes Bill Thomas rJ Tout of GflchrisPs co°® 
tionists of Great Britain and their brethren in the hold its Anniversary at Norristown, on Monday, Tues- with blood, his head and coat, and all his clothes bloody. 
United States. day and Wednesday next. There will, we doubt not, ran as fast 88 he co “ ld towards the river; he was so 

It affords us much satisfaction to observe that Mr. he a large attendance on the part of its active members a £ d ’ y ^“ds from thThouIe, three m^ranafter 
McKim has come hack with health invigorated by and friends, and many of the enlightened and enter- him; two, I saw, had pistols, one’ a revolver, and the 
travel, and with spirits elate and hopeful. He will prising people of Norristown will unquestionably em- other, I think, a double barrel. They fired three shots 
resume his labours iu Pennsylvania with renewed braoe the opportunity thus afforded of listening to the c 7ught\rlhen Vry ’Ufwithoui firing 

zeal and courage, and with an efficiency that will diaeH8s!on of the S rcat question of the age, and of dis- They ran a8r0SSi and j 8aw j en kin S fire one shot while 
be felt not only in that State, hut throughout the P easiDg ‘heir hospitality to such as may need it. We the water .f^.^^upcatU 

ln n J 6 understand that our Pennsylvania friends do not anti- bank, i had gone on to the river bank, and stood 

lan d. . ■ ai ax i * • a i close by them at this time. Wynkoop stood then on 

We hope that Mr. MoKim will give to the public, ‘bis.vear thcattendance ofanyprom.nent cham- the river edge and fired at hfm as "he stood in the 

/ , 1 pions of the cause from abroad, but the return of Mr. water ; I saw the ball strike the water a few feet be- 

in some form, an account of his labours and expen- MeKim from h ; 3 in the Old World, and the bind Bill, and it must have passed just by his head 

ence in the Old World; but, in the absence of suoh presence of not a few other able speakers from their ®“ d d al,d " ldl T*® h wa8 , hin8 the blood from hi# 
an account, we copy the following interesting sketch own ranks, will be quite sufficient to ensure an inte- catch’ me^you °never shall*^have ^e^I’lT^rown 
from the London Anti-Slavery Advocate. resting and profitable Anniversary. Oneof the editors myself first.” He walked up under the bridge, and 

MR. j, miller mckim’s anti-slavery labours in of the Standard intends to avail himself of this oppon ; Mr" to glTtm ^“pl.Vof 

great BRITAIN and Ireland. tumty to renew acquaintance with the Abolitionists of pants . brought, them, had a great deal of trouble to 

In our last number we noticed a meeting held in Pennsylvania. | get them on; Bill could’nt stand; Bex tried to help 
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him up towards the men who were after him; the man 
with the revolver called to Rex to let him alone or he’d 
shoot him down; Rex left him and he took again to the 
water, and laid down with just his head above the 
water, and said again they should never oatoh him be¬ 
fore he’d drown himself. In a few minutes he walked 
up in the stream 16 or 20 yards, and then got en the 
bank and walked along ; nobody following him; went 
slowly along the canal, and I lost sight of him. 

Charles Gegenheimer, Jacob G. Fleischman, James 
W. Laird, James Russell, Janies F. Orton, John Sparks 
and Jacob R. Flock, all citizens of the place, who wit¬ 
nessed the affair, testify essentially to the same facts 
—some of them adding, that the officers threatened to 
shoot anybody who should take the part of this poor, 
hanted fugitive. They all testify also, to the exem¬ 
plary character of the man, and his uniform peaceable 
deportment. 

Assault upon Mr. Garrison.— It turns out 
true, after all, that Mr. Garrison was assaulted i 
street, at the close of the Woman’s Rights Convention 
in Cleveland. The assailant, however, was not Rev. 
Dr.. Nevin, but a hot-blooded and less prudent brother 
of that gentleman. The publication of the following 
letter from Dr. Nevin to the Tribune, and the reply 
called forth from a friend of Mr. Garrison, is all the 
notice that the matter requires at our hands. 

To the Editor of The JV. Y. Tribune. 

Sir : I was very much surprised when I saw myself 
reported in your widely-circulated paper, as hr ' 

made an attack upon William Lloyd Garrison,_ 

Wrenched his nose, and had at length to be taken off by 
my friends. No part of this statement is true in regard 

It is true, however, that when I was attempting 
vindicate the Gospel of Christ from some unjust charges 
made against it by a Mr, Joseph Barker, not longsinco 
from England, and well known as a bold Infidel, Mr. 
Garrison did use the unbecoming language in reference 
to myself which your paper represents him as doing; 1 
replied to him with mildness and yet firmness. I felt 
it was due to my professed Christianity and the cause I 
was advocating to do so. Some individuals, of the large 
audience, however, did not feel so easy under the 
oharges he made as I did, and it was resolved by one 
(my youngest brother, who is residing in this city) that 
he would ask Mr. Garrison for an apology. This he 
did. Mr. Garrison refused to give one; and then my 
brother concluded to take an apology from bis nose, 
as he could not obtain one from his lips. 

With regard to this undesirable affair, I oan say that 
1 had not a whisper of the intention of my brother, and 
knew nothing about what had taken place until it was 
all_over. Yours respectfully, Edwin H. Nevin. 


Cleveland, Oct. 14,1853. 

To the Editor of The JV. Y Tribune. 

Sir : As Mr. Garrison is in the interior of Michigan 
and not likely very soon, if ever, to see the note from 
Dr. Nevin in to-day’s Tribune, nor the reports to his 
prejudice which the Dr.’s sympathizers have set afloat, 
1 deem it my duty, as his intimate triend, to say, that 
while it is unquestionably true that he did denounce 
the conduct and course of Dr. Nevin in the Woman’s 
Rights Convention as rowdyish and mobocratic in 
spirit, it is, as I believe upon unquestionable informa¬ 
tion, equally true, that the Dr. gave abundant provo¬ 
cation for such a rebuke. In any plaoe where they 
are both equally well known, I should be quite willing 


leave the people to judge which of the two would be 
likely first to overstep the bounds of gentlemanly pro¬ 
priety ; but while Mr. Garrison was among strangers, 
who for the most part were bitterly prejudiced against 
him. Dr. Nevin, as a popular clergyman, could call 
around him a party of zealous defenders, ready to re¬ 
lieve him from the consequences of his indiscretion by 
denouncing his antagonist. 

It might seem not a little surprising that a professed 
minister of the Gospel should allude, in a tone of such 
levity, to an act whioh is rarely considered defensible 
among decent world’s people, were not the self-satisfac¬ 
tion of Dr. Nevin so very evident in view of this assault 
committed by his own brother upon the person of one 
whose principles, as he must have well known, forbade | point 


;w , JUDfE GRIER. 

The West Chester (Pa.) Jeffersonian— a thorough 
partizan sheet and a supporter of the Administration— 
comments as follows upon the conduct of Judge Grier 
in the Wilkesharre case: 

We have just seen a report in the Evening Bulletin, 
of a recent hearing before Judge Grier, of a habeas 
corpus case, in which the United States officers con¬ 
cerned in the attempt to arrest a fugitive slave at 
Wilkesharre, were parties. It appears that those offi¬ 
cers were arrested on a warrant issued by a Justice of I 
the Peace, on the charge of riotous conduct at the time 
of the attempted arrest. The application for i 
charge is on the ground that the defendants „„„ 
United States officers, and protected by their warrants 
from arrest by the State authorities. Though 
not profess to be learned in the law, it appears 
very dear, for it is no more than plain common _. . 

that while United States officers are fully protected in 
the use of as much force as is necessary for the purpose 
of arresting a fugitive, they are amenable to the State 
laws for every act of unnecessary violence ; and if, as 
is averred, tlie officers were guilty of shooting ' " 
fugitive, with the intent of taking his life, as 
along the streets, and as he stood in the river, they are 
guilty of a crime of whioh our municipal laws ought to 
take cognizance. Whether the officers did or did not 
exceed the measure of their authority is the question, 
and the determination of it belongs exclusively to our 
local ti ibunals. Judge Grier, as a United States Judge 
has nothing to do with it; and his assumption of juris¬ 
diction is simply and purely an act of usurpation.— 
Friendly as we have always been to the fair execution 
of the fugitive slave law, and to a firm adherence 

and all other of the several compromise acts, we_ 

but witness with deep regret every attempt to release 
the officers of the general goverhment from the further 
restraint imposed by the State laws, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the public peace. No good can come from such 
proceedings. Their only effect is to increase the number 
of those already too great, who are inimical to the exe- 
of the provisions of the aot for the arrest of fugi- 
This effect is the more to be feared when the 
manner of a United States Judge becomes arbitrary, 
unreasonable, and arrogant. Such conduct in a high 
judicial officer is always offensive, unbecoming, and out 
of place; and if it is to be exhibited whenever cases 
arising under the fugitive slave law happen to arise, 
more Abolitionists will be created than by a century’s 
agitation by the leaders of the Anti-Slavery faction. 
If the report to which we have refered be indeed true, 

J udge Grier is a more dangerous enemy to the rights 
of the South and the peace of the Union than Garrison, 
the very arch fiend of fanaticism, himself. We have 
read that report with pain and mortification, and deeply 
regret the advantage which it affords to fanatics to 
bring into unmerited odium a salutary and necessary 

The following article we copy from the Philadelphia 
Register: 

Judicial Decorum. —Publicopigon requires, at all 
times, a dignified deportment on thir part of a judge— 
the semblance and manner of impartiality, if not the 
reality. The truculence of the bully and the vivacity 
of the partisan should be laid aside when the spotless 
ermine is thrown over the shoulders. There should be 
nothing to impair the confidence of all parties in the 
man whose business it is to hear them all, and to main¬ 
tain the purity of the law and the rights of the citizen. 
Judicial wisdom, sobriety, discretion, and prudence, 

•e especially needed in cases where Federal acts are 
supposed to conflict, or do conflict, with State rights. 


In these, moderation and conciliation r 


harmonious and legal arrangement of points in dis¬ 
pute ; while irritating epithets and random insults can 
only tend to inflame jealousies already deplorable. 

We are led to these remarks by the singular ebulli¬ 
tions of Judge Grier, on the recent hearing of the ha¬ 
beas corpus case, from Wilkesharre John Jenkins 
and James Crosson were arrested for assault and bat¬ 
tery with intent to kill, on a warrant issued by a 
magistrate of the State of Pennsylvania. The arrested 
parties appealed to Judge Grier to discharge them from 
custody, on the ground that the alleged offense was 
committed in the execution of a process issued by 
United States Commissioner Ingraham. Now, the only 
nnint tr> b e decided by Judge Grier, was, whether —- - 


retaliation. It may be true that Dr. Nevin knew no- State Courts have the right to try a Federal Officer for 
thing of his brother’s intention to “ take an apology a crime committed in the execution of civil process, 
from Mr. Garrison’s nose,” but the language in which -*- **-- ” 


be refers to the cowardly act is well calculated 
awaken the suspicion that his own conduct in the Con¬ 
vention differed in form rather than in spirit from that 
of his brother out of it. 

My name is at the service of any one who may care 
to ask for it. Philo. 

Oct. 1ft, 1863. ______________ 

jar- In another column will be found the announce¬ 
ment of the return of J. M. McKim and some account 
of the gratifying result of his labours among the Anti- 
Slavery people of Great Britain. The mere mention 
of these facts should remind us, if nothing else did, 
we had the pleasure of welcoming home again, at 
same time, one who has been longer absent from the 
field of Anti-Slavery labour on this side the 
who, during that absence, had equally, though in a 
somewhat different way, only changed it for another in 
Europe. We refer to Miss Sarah Pugh, of Philadelphia. 
To her own place, in that city, where, for 
years, she has worked so faithfully and so well in that 
round of duties which—to the blessing of a good 
-has fallen naturally and inevitably to women, she 
will be welcomed with an affectionate warmth, and that 
full sense of relief which those only oan understand 
who know what it is to try to make good the absence 
of one from a position which that one’s peculiar adapta¬ 
tion had made ail her own But the local loss of Miss 
Pugh's servioes in Philadelphia, for the last year and 
a half, has been a general gain to the cause at large. 
For nearly a year she has been in England, and 
stant and intimate sooial intercourse with that olass 
of English people who have a strong interest in the 
Anti-Slavery question in this country. The influence 
of such intercourse, even from her own character and 
presence, could not but be beneficial; but beside that, 
she has, as we know, devoted herself to extending a 
knowledge of the cause, its difficulties and its obstacles, 
as well as its progress and encouragements, to explaii 
ing away misunderstandings, in disarming prejudice, 
in making obscure things plain, in rendering entangled 
questions easy to be understood, and incapable of being 
again entangled, among all those with whom she 
associated. Her catholic spirit has rebuked bigotry, 
and her character commanded the respect of those who 
were hardly willing to tolerate Anti-Slavery in any 
other than a sectarian garb. It is an easy thing to be 
anti-slavery in England, after a manner; the difficulty 
is to be anything else. But to represent there fully 
and fairly that phase of Anti-Slavery which character¬ 
izes the Abolitionists of the American Society, to present 
it on its own merits, stripping it of the disguises in 
whioh secret and open enemies have wrapped it Up, and 
to ensure its recognition as it really is—this is a thing 
not so easy to do, but the thing which Miss Pugh has 
done. And we hold that it is not a matter of little im¬ 
portance that, in the pleasant and familiar intercourse 
of every day life, this should have been done through 
a large circle of society for a period of many months. 

Neither can we refrain from mentioning the return 
from abroad, at the same time, of another lady—Miss 
Susan Cabot, of Boston, who, with her sister, Mrs. 
Follen, has been for several years in Europe. Of the 
influence of her presence there we can speak in the 
same terms as of that of Miss Pugh, and on the same 
authority—that of correspondents in England. Miss 
Cabot has been, we believe, much of her time on the 
continent and in London, but neither Americans nor 
foreigners have been in her society Without knowing 
her position on the Slavery question, and what was the 
character of the Anti-Slavery she inculcated. Quite 
as warm a welcome awaits her, particularly among her 
coadjutors of the Boston Bazaar, as that which Miss 
Pugh will receive from her friends in Philadelphia. 

We are quite certain that neither Miss Cabot nor 
Miss Pugh will thank us for the sort of publicity which 
we are here giving to their names ; but we cannot with 
a good grace apologize to them for doing that which if | 
we omitted to do we should have to apologize 
Cause itself. __ 


whether he is amenable to the Federal courts only. Its 
decision called for no vituperation or sacrifice of ju¬ 
dicial decorum. 

The report published in the city papers, shows that 
Judge Grier forgot himself so far as to give vent to 
the most unrestrained abuse of the State Officer who 
issued the writ of arrest, and of the citizen who bad 
made the preliminary affidavit—applying the epithet 
of “ tuppenny magistrate ” to the former, and of “ un¬ 
principled interloper ” to the latter, and threatening 
them both with legal prosecution. 

When a United States Judge so far forgets.what if. 
16 to his statiea as to assail a State functionary and 
a private citizen from the bench, he absolves the press 
from the respectful silence it habitually observes to¬ 
wards the judiciary. 

We would, therefore, remind Judge Grier, in the 
name of the people, whose servant he is, that such lan 
guage is not permitted by the judicial decorum ofj 
modern times; and that it is particularly Unbecoming 

in an incumbent of the Federal Bench towards-’ 

strate of a sovereign State. 

To counteract the impression made by the singular 
ebullition, which is the occasion of our remarks, we are 
requested to state that Gilbert Burrows, Esq., who 
issued the writ, is a magistrate highly respected at 
Wilkesharre, and Mr. Gildersleeve, who made the pre¬ 
liminary affidavit, a merchant in good standing and a 
worthy oitizen. 

Woman’s Rights. —The Woman’s Rights Convention 
at Cleveland, broke up, on Thursday, Oct. 6th, in a row, 
under the auspices of the insane virago Abby Kelly. 
We think there is some truth in the claims of the lead¬ 
ers of this movement; but a few demonstrations of such 
a character as the above will quiet it effeotually. One 
Convention ending in a scolding match and cap-pulling 
scrape will do tits' oause more harm than half a dozen 
Temperance Conventions will cure, even under the effi¬ 
cient prescriptions of those reliable old school practi¬ 
tioners, Drs. Hewitt and Marsh. Keep your temper, 
ladies.— f. b. p.— Hartford Republican. 

The above paragraph had editorial prominence in the 
paper to which we credit it. The disgraceful allusion 
Abby Kelly Foster, one of the agents of the Ameri- 
u Anti-Slavery Society, is our only apology for 
noticing it. If we had found it in Bennett’s Herald, 
the fit channel for such vituperation, we should have 
passed it in silence; but its appearance in a paper 
respectable and generally so well informed as our Free 
Democratic contemporary of Hartford surprises us not 
little. The name of the person at whom our neigh- 
iur sneers, as an “ insane virago," is Abby Kelly 
Foster ; and when we say that she is one of the noblest 
self-sacrificing women of the age, beloved by 
all who know her, and a worthy example in all the re¬ 
lations of life, we do her no more than simple justice. 
She sacrificed her little patrimony to the Anti-Slavery 
working for a long time in the lecturing field 
without compensation; and we venture to say that few 
public lecturers have done more than herself to dis¬ 
seminate sound Anti-Slavery principles. If the Re¬ 
publican doubts our testimony in relation to this 
much-abused woman, let it ask Hon. Charles Allen, of | 
Worcester, where she resides, what is her standing in 
that city for sanity and moral worth ; and as to the 
value of her Anti-Slavery work, let it consult Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings, who has often been heard to say 
that the sterling quality of the Abolitionism whioh has 
kept him so long in Congress is owing, in no small 
measure, to her faithful and zealous labours. We 
think that paper Should' be ashamed of itself for per¬ 
mitting anybody to use its columns for throwing mud 
at such a woman, for no better reason than that she is 
abused by the pro-slavery press. 


Cuba —The New York Times of a reoent date says : 
“ Our special Telegraphic Correspondence from Wash¬ 
ington brings intelligence of important movements of 
the English Government, in connection with Slavery 
the Island of Cuba. It is stated that a treaty has been 
concluded with Spain, by which England is permitted 
to prosecute in Cuba a search for slaves that may have 
been landed. And it is said there is also a prospect of 
her concluding a treaty by which she will withdraw her 
cruisers from the coast and permit slaves to be landed 
ad libitum.on condition that they shall be made Eman- 
cipados for ten years, and that Slavery shall be abol¬ 
ished in Cuba at the end of fifty years. This is " im¬ 
portant if true.” 


The Liberty Party.— Such is the name Of a Small 
body of persons, of whom-Gerrit Smith may, perhaps, 
not invidiously, be called the leader, and who, agree¬ 
ing most heartily with the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety in everything else, differ from it in holding the 
United States Constitution to be an Anti-Slavery 
instrument This opinion they hold as honestly, no 
doubt, as we hold its opposite; and we cannot see that 
the difference between us can with any reason be made 
a bar to union in the use of moral means for the ov< 
throw of Slavery. In our aims and purposes, and 
our methods for the most part, we are one; especially 
are we one in repudiating as spurious and loathsome 
the popular Christianity of this country, and in claim¬ 
ing Jesus Christ as the Prince of Emancipators, and his 
religion as the friend and solace of the poor and the op¬ 
pressed, of whatever caste or colour. 

Practically, our political views tend also to one and 
the same result. .We go for the dissolution of the 
Union, because we deem certain provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution immoral and wicked; the Liberty Party gets 
rid of the difficulty by an interpretation, which, if c 
ried into effect, must’infallibly break the Union i 
fragments. The difference between us, therefore, 
one of form rather than substance, and ought not to 
magnified into anything else. Let us work together 
where we can, and differ from each other in kindness 
where we must. 

Recently the Liberty Party heid a State Convention 
at Canastota, Madison County, and adopted an Address, 
written by Gerrit Smith, setting footh its peculiar 
views. That our readess may have the means of form¬ 
ing a correct judgment in respeot to those views, we 
propose to publish the said Address in our next number. 


^•Parxse Pillsbury, in a letter to the Bugle 
from Indiana, speaks of Rev. Dr. Durbrn, of the Me¬ 
thodist Church, as a Southern man. We think this is 
a mistake. It oertainly is, unless the gentleman has 
migrated very lately. Last year he was a resident of 
Philadelphia, and we think he is still a member of the 
Philadelphia Conference. As to his position on the 
Slavery question, we presume it does not differ much 
from that of most Northern Methodist clergymen ; but 
we heard him, in the General Cpnference of 1844. give 
Bishop Soule a drubbing which we think that aged de¬ 
fender of Slavery will not soon forget. 


No copy of the pamphlet containing the Proceedings 
of the Coloured National Convention, lately held 
Rochester, has been received at this office. The om; 
sion to send us one was probably an inadvertence. 

We are requested to state that Mr. John J. Kelley, 
of Boston, will speak on the subject of Slavery in Dr. 
Pennington’s Church, corner of Prince and Marion 
streets, on Sunday evening next. 

The “ man Jerry,” who was rescued from the hands 
of United States Offioers at Syracuse, Oo't. 1,1861, 
died at Kingston, C. W., on the 8th inst. 
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Close of the Fair.— The Crystal Palace Man¬ 
agement have fixed no definite date lor the closing of tl 
Exhibition, only that it will be during the month of Deoei 
ber, and sometime previous to the close of the month. 

An Incident in Married Life.— Some thirteen 
years since, a couple of loving ones were married 
distance from this city, and soon after the husband 
sea. A few mouths passed, and the young wife t 

news that the ship in which her husband had sailed y _ _ 

sea, and all hands had perished. This report was subse- 
"" ' after the lapse of 


MUCH IJV LITTLE 


We insert the following 1 prophecy ’ at the re¬ 
quest of a person who assures us of his implicit faith of 
its coming—through a ‘ medium ’—directly from God 
himself. However this may be, the prophecy, by this 
time, ought to be a very good propheoy, for somebody 
other has always been making one like it for the last 
s thousand years. 


[-? prophecy—showing the righteous indignation of\ 
Jehovah against the tyrannical governments of\ 
Earth, especiallly the United Stales of America, 
with hep institutions of Slavery, fyc.] 

“ She that sitteth a crown of many jewels among 
nations, I have marked her with mine eye. I have 
watched her goings out and her comings in. I will re¬ 
ward her with the reward'of her ways. 

As she has forgotten to be righteous in her strength, 
and hath broken others as a strong man breaketh flax, 
so will I break her jewels and destroy her crowns, ex¬ 
cept she turn suddenly to me and repent. 

Man may not grind his brother as the mill-stone 
grindeth corn. Man may not hold lightly the purity 
of his sister ; he may not tear assunder ; he may not 
despoil or defile the souls that I have made. 

“ The clouds of mine anger are resting on this people, 
saith the Lord.” 

Given July 28th, 1868, in the 4th hour of the day. 


Mr. McKim in Belfast.— John R. Neill writes 
from Belfast, Ireland, to the Liberator, under date of 
Sept. 16 th, as follows : 

Last week, I had the pleasure of receiving to 
house and heart that faithful friend of humanity,,. 
Miller McKim, of Philadelphia. Need I assure you 
that my wife and myself found him a simple, true- 
hearted man ? We spent many happy hours in his so¬ 
ciety ; and when he left us, we felt as though w 
parted from a friend of many years’ standing. 

On Monday evening, 12th inst., a sooial tea meeting 
of friends of the Anti Slavery oause, called together for 
the purpose of meeting our friend and hearing from him 
his views of the present position and future prospects 
of the cause in the United States, was held in one of 
our public rooms; and on Tuesday evening, he was 
present at two social meetings, the second of whioh 
- meeting of the Ladies’ A. S. Sewing circle. 

I need not attempt to send you any report of Mr. 
McKim’s addresses on these occasions. They covered 
the whole question, in its various phases. Much con¬ 
versation succeeded the addresses, and many, questions 
were asked in regard to the causes of the old secession 
from the Abolitionist ranks, the difference between 
moral force and political Abolitionism, the character 
and opinions of yourself and your supporters, &c. &o. 
The result was most gratifying. Without, in any in¬ 
stance, blinking the question as to your heterodoxy, 
but rather, in each case, admitting most fully your 
opposition to the prevalent ideas in regard to the Sab¬ 
bath, to Calvinism, to the inspiration of the Bible, he 
yet Bucoeeded, I think, in convincing the persons 
present that yours is the only Ami Slavery organiza¬ 
tion that is worthy of their support; and, what in my 
view was equally important, that, (hough heterodox in 
doctrine, you are Christian in spirit and conduct. Mr. 
McKim’s readiness it answering every question, his 
good temper and gentlemanly bearing, elicted general 
approval, and, I think, have been rarely equalled by 
"ay one in such rather trying circumstances. 

Would that we could have at least one such visiter 
every year among us. It would do great good. 

Sound Doctrine. —From the Annual Report of the 
Weymouth (Mass.) Female Anti-Slavery Society, pub 
lished in last week’s Liberator, we copy the following 
passage, believing it to set forth sound doctrine: 

We hold that any churoh, of any denomination, that 
refuses the free use of its meeting-house for Anti- 
Slavery purposes, when not otherwise engaged, places 
itself by that act in a pro-slavery position. Ami- 
Slavery Truth is a part, and a most important part, of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ No body of men assuming 
to be his followers, can make good that claim, whatever 
their creed, unless from that creed, as its .necessary 
sequence, proceed the. good works of sympathy and 
labour for the slave. It is for them to make good the 
connection between their creed and their life, to say 
that their Abolition is only the result of their Calvin 
ism.br their UDiversalism, or their Catholicism, as the 
oase may be. With that result only have the Aboli¬ 
tionists to do. If that be found wanting, it is their 
duty to say, “ Whatever else you may be, you ar 
Christians.” 

Now, if all the churches of all the denominations 
were Anti-Slavery, then would the need of Anti- 
Slavery Societies be comparatively at an end. The 
emancipation of the slaves of this country should be 
the work.^jar excellence, of the American Church. Ii 
should be to her what the work of Foreign Missions 
now is. But the very least and lowest ground that she 
oan with decency assume is cheerful and hearty oo-ope- 
ration with a body aiming to perform her appropriate 
but abandoued work. One impontant part of this c< 
operation is the opening of every meeting-house to ii 
advocates. __ 

The Little Pilgrim —We give this paper a cordial 
greeting. It is the successor of Mrs. Bailey’s Friend 
of Youth, and, like that, is to be issued monthly, for 
the entertainment and instruction of Girls and 
The Editor is Grace Greenwood (Sarah Jane Clarke); 
the publisher, Mr. Leander K. Lippincott. We hope 
to be pardoned for saying that, before these lines < 
reach the readers of the Standard, there will be a 
partnership between the Editor and the Publisher, far 
more intimate as well as more sacred than any mere 
business relation Our welcome to the Little Pilgrim, 
therefore, is happily blended with the congratulations 
which a long-standing friendship prompts us to offer 
to a bridegroom, and with the equally hearty con¬ 
gratulations which our admiration for womanly vir- 
and for talent and genius devoted to the service 
of the young, would prompt us to offer to a bride, if we 
too muoh a stranger to assume such a privi¬ 
lege. The paper is as excellent in matter as it is beau¬ 
tiful in exterior, and we cannot doubt that its eircula- 
will be immense. Our friends who are in want oi 
such a paper will be glad to learn that the iftice is 
only 50 cents, which can easily be remitted by letter, 
in the shape of two 26 cent pieces. The better plan 
ill be, however, for ten persons jo club togethe 

that case they will have to pay only #4. Address 
L. K. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 


George R. Graham, the proprietor of Graham’ 
Magazine, having been unfortunately addicted t 
habits of intemperance, has recently taken the pledge 
of total abstinence, and offered himself as an advocate 
of the temperance cause. The Philadelphia Register 
says: 

The pleasantest piece of personal news we have 
heard these many days. Mr. Graham brings to the 
cause the manners of a gentleman, and the ability 
equal to the emergency, while his experience enables 
’ m to speak on the subject “ as one having authority.” 

This example cannot fail to strike deeply into the 
social and convivial circles whereof he has been so 
long the life and ornament, and there will be many 
hearts gladdened by his adhesion to the cause, and re¬ 
newed hopes of its early triumph when such as he come 
up to its aid. 

Now, if Mr. Graham would only retract the abuse 
of Mrs. Stowe and the Abolitionists, with whioh a pen 
wn was permitted to stain the pages of his 
Magazine, he would put himself upon an honourable 
footing with many who would like to respect him for 
what he has been and for what he hopes to be. 

V ermont. —The Legislature assemfaledbn Thursday 
of last week. After numerous ballotings, Horatio 
Needham, the candidate of the Free Democracy, was 
chosen Speaker by a coalition between his own party 
and the Hunker Democracy. It is probable that the 
Free Democrats will, in return, help the Slave Demo¬ 
cracy eleot their candidates for Governor and Lieut. 
Governor. The United States Sexiatorship is all in the 
fog at present. 

William J. Watkins, a coloured young man of fine 
talents, both as a writer and speaker, has become As¬ 
sistant Editor of Frederick Douglass’s Paper. We 
should have noticed this fact more promptly, but the 
number of Mr. Douglass’s paper in which the new ar¬ 
rangement was announced has never reached this office. 
We hope Mr. Watkins will find his new vooation as 
pleasant to himself as we are sure it will be useful to 
his readers and the cause. 


Rev. Henry Giles has become a regular contributor 

i the columns of the Augusta (Me.) Age. 

-The Catholics in Russia are at the present t 

the objects of persecution. Many Catholio priests 
subjected to a punishment whioh is called plete, and 
whioh has replaced the knout. They give blows by 
yfeousajids. A doctor assists at the execution', and il 
he who, when the patient is nearly dead, causes the 
tortures to be suspended. They let the victim breathe, 
and sometimes even they oarry him to the hospital, but 
in order to recommence until the sentence be completely 
executed. One of the priests thus martyred 
after having received more than nine thousand blows 
at different repetitions. 

-We learn from the Bugle that Lucretia Mott, 

after attending the National Woman’s Rights Conven¬ 
tion at Cleveland, went to Salem, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, where she spoke once in Friends’ meeting, and 
twice in the Town Hull, to the edification of those who 
were so fortunate as to hear her. She afterwards went 
to Cincinnati, where, in connection with Lucy Stone, 
and Mrs. Jenkins, of Geneva, she held a large Woman’s 
Rights meeting. Before going to Cleveland, she made 
a visit to Washington County, in this State, where she 
held several interesting meetings. 

-There is solemn truth in this brief passage from 

Gilfillan. It would be vtc.l if our preachers would 
all give heed: 

How many the preachers who seem to imagine that 
man’s religion, like his life, lies in his nostrils, or 
who deem that length of visage is a measure for piety 
and power, or who mistake a compound of clamour and 
cant for eloquenoe, or who compound the mere phrase¬ 
ology and technical theological language of our ances¬ 
tors with their living ffre and solemn earnestness! 
These are the men who disgust and weary the young 
intelligence of our day, whose sermons present a con¬ 
trast so striking to the amenities and manly gentilities 
of our current literature, and who may be said, indeed, 
unintentionally on their part, to be most masterly 
pioneers in the road of infidelity. 

-Victor Beaumont, a citizen of New York, of 

Frenoh birth, has patented, says the Tribune, a print¬ 
ing press, which, at a moderate rate of speed, will de¬ 
liver thirty thousand sheets printed on both sides in a 
single hour! Its movement combines the original 
principles of Napier, which are applied by Hoe in his 
great press, with some new and beautifully simple 
rangements and devices of the inventor. It has a large 
central cylinder like the Hoe pres?, on which 
fastened the forms for both sides of the sheet to be 
printed. The type are held fast by Hoe’s patent co¬ 
lumn rules. The paper used is a continuous strip or 
band, dispensing with men to feed the separate sheets 
as in other power presses. Mr. Hoe, the great 
± rer of presses, has purchased this patent, and will 

—— Two coloured men—brothers—recently made 
application to one of the oourts at Richmond, Va., as¬ 
serting that they had so far removed from their origi¬ 
nal blood as to entitle them to the benefit of an Act of 
Assembly, which declares that persons with less than 
one-fourth negro blood shall be considered white per¬ 
sons ; and under this plea they claimed the privilege of 
going abroad without registers. The Court, after 
hearing arguments on both sides, refused the applica¬ 
tion, The Richmond Enquirer endorses this deicsion, 
and adds: 

The law and circumstances under which this appli¬ 
cation was made would free about one-fourth of the 
slaves of the Commonwealth, and lead to interminable 
difficulties on the subject. One-tenth negro-blood 
would be little enough to place a negro upon the foot¬ 
ing of a white person. 

We commend the above statement to the attention of | 
those who fear that emancipation would lead to amal¬ 
gamation. Here is a confession that one-fourth of the 
slaves of Virginia are nearly or quite three-fourths 
white! Probably at least another fourth have only a 
smaller admixture of Anglo Saxon blood. It is not 
likely that one-half the slaves of Virginia are of pure 
African descent! Notwithstanding this illustration 
of the tastes and affinities of the slaveholders, they have 
the effrontery to charge Abolitionists with designing to 
bring about an amalgamation of the white and black 


-The Tribunq has started a bold reform—nothing 

less than the total abolition of the practice of keeping 
resident ministers at foreign courts. It maintains that 
such ministers are a useless drain upon the treasury, 
and that, being appointed, in most cases, as a reward 
for partisan service at home, they often bring the coun- 


quently corroborated. Time rolled'. 

some seven years the widow married an industrious and 
hard-working mechanic, who for a long time past has been 
and still is employed by a firm in Cornhill. This last mar¬ 
riage proved a happy one to both parties, and matters passed , the Anti slavM . v , , , . • ----«■.- 

between them as pleasantly as could be desired, until some . ente JF 13e - " e welcome to our 

ten days since, when, to their utter surprise, the first bus- b f l y i ng Slavery to be a sin, earnestly i 

band of the lady made bis appearance and claimed his I f y laboui for its abolition, whatever other mm. 
Legal counsel was consulted by both parties, and the r 
was, that the lady felt herself compelled to return tc 
fir9t husband, much to the regret of the second, whose home 
is now desolate.— Boston Journal. 

An Orthodox Dog. —Attending meeting last Sab¬ 
bath evening for the first time at Dr. Chandler’s church, in 
this town, I was much amused to see a large one-eared dog 
stalk up the aisle near the commencement of the services, 
and quietly stretch himself out on the pulpit platform. After 
taking a survey of the congregation, as if probably to see 
who were absent, he dropped his head • and fell into a sound 
sleep, perhaps thinking that was city style. I afterward 
learned that this dog was strictly sectarian in his views, 
having, after mature deliberation, settled down upon the 
mode of worship as adopted by the Congregationalist order, 
and chosen the Meadow church as his regular place of meet¬ 
ing. His master is of the Baptist denomination, and attends 
churoh in this village. But the dog pins bis faith to nc 

sleeve. He accompanies l is master on the Sabbath __ 

road that leads to his own chosen place of worship, and 
there turns away without saying one word to persuade v: ~ 
that his own way is right and all others are wrong. A'. 
intermission he calls on a neighbour, gets his dinner, and 
attends divine worship again in the afternoon. At the close 
of service he quietly wends his way homeward, meditating 
upon the topic of the day, no doubt, and perhaps revolving 
in his own mind how much more of the true Christian spirit 
might be shown by professors if they would but do r - - 
does, worship where he ' chooses and let others do the 
without molestation.— Greenfield Gazette. 

Straw Paper.— in the review of the F.xhibition 
of paper at the Crystal Palace, which we publish this 
ing, is a notice of a new discovery which promises to 
a revolution in the production of newspapers as wel 
books. We refer to the straw paper of Mr. Mellier, a French 
chemist and manufacturer. This article is made entirely 
from straw, and, as we can testify, after a careful examina¬ 
tion of specimens of various qualities, is as good as can be 
made of rags. Ry a new chemical process, the invention 
reduces the fibre of straw or other vegetable substance : ’ 
pulp, which, we believe, is then finished as paper by the 
dinary methods. The advantage of the use of straw co 
from its exceeding cheapness and abundance. Rags ___ 
scarce, and as the demand for paper increases, become 
dearer, but there is little danger of a short supply of straw. 

To discover a way of using it for paper has long been de¬ 
siderated, but until Mr. Meilier, no seeker had found it ou' 

We are informed tbat bis process is simple and cheap, an 
that when he ceases to claim compensatiou as patentee fc 
its use, the price of paper cannot but fall very considerably. 

This will work a revolution iu onr journals. It will enable 
those papers which are now printed on small, flimsy and 
dirty sheets to imitate the example of the Tribune , and as¬ 
sume an appearance more worthy of metropolitan journals ; 
and it will euable us to use even better aud more substantial 


discovery.— Trilmnc. 


MARRIED. 

Hunt—Parmenter.—I n Cambridge (Mass.), ou Tuesday, 
13tb of Oct., by the Rev. Fredrick W. Holland, Freeman 
Hunt, Editor of the Merchants Magazine, of New York, 
to Miss Elizabeth Thompson Parmeuter, daughter of the 
Hon. William Parmenter, of Cambridge. 


DIED. 

Lee— On Sunday, Oct. 16, after a long 
the 32d year of hi9 age. 


is, John Lee, Jr., 

White— In Putney, Vti, on the 16th instant, Mrs. Ruth S. 
White, wife of Rev. Broughton White, and mother of 
Mary A. W. Johnson, aged 80. 

Bcrgese— In Providence, R. I., Oot. 13th, PHon. Tristam 
Burgess, formerly membor of Congress, and one of the 
most eminent men of the State, aged 84. 


T WENT IE TH 

national Jlnti-Slacenj gajaar. 

To be Held in Boston, Mass., 

DURING THE CHRISTMAS WEEK OB’ 18 

The Managers of the National Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar, in once more addressing their friends and fellow- 
labourers, t or the purpose of entreating a wanner sympathy 
and a more effective co operation in their proposed movement, 
beg leave to submit a few suggestions which they truat may 
have a tendency to produce that result. 

Twenty years have passed away since the first Fair to aid 
in the Abolition of American Slavery was held in the City of 

Boston. . Twenty years of labour aiid effort, aud st”'- 

main a slaveholding nation, our first word of repel 
a national capacity yet to be uttered, our first work of mercy 
Jet to be done. But have these labours and efforts, (if which 
we may, properly enough, jar*- -«»— ”'~ 


iy euougu, jusi, uuw, consider this Bazaar an 

-- —jmplisbed nothing'/ Only the childishly 

thoughtless or the wilfully false can venture to reply in the 

-n&mu. not been won; it has not even been fought; 

it the outposts have been carried, and the field, with its 
embattled hosts, lies plainly before us. Massacre of the 
Masters, slaves contented and happy, amalgamation of 
Races, Colonisation, and similar fallacies—these are the 
refuges of lies which the Abolitionists have swept away, and 
the issue between them and their opponents is narrowed to 
the simple question of material success and self-interest. 
mi ed of the Pro-Slavery party is expressed in two lines, 
That they should take who have the power, 

Aud they should keep who can.” 

The blood-cemented prosperity which should be its shame, is 
J " argument, as ample justification for con- 


coolly adduced, 
tinuance in crin... 

'Hence, no talk of Gradualism _ __ 

Kindly propositions in its fjehalf, from distant friends of the 
slave, ignorant of the essential diabolism which is the ani- 
0 { (kg S j ave institution of this country, meet, 
e Slaveholding South and Pro-Slavery North alike, as 
bitter and unscrupulous an opposition as was ever meted out 
to the most energetic demand ever made for Immediate Abo¬ 
lition. The slaveholders understand perfectly that the con¬ 
cessions of marriage, family ties, the Bible, are, in effect, 
emancipation. They have never been granted where men 
were held as property, for the very good reason that any 
such concession lays the axe to the root of so audacious and 
abominable a claim. 

So many sophistries and fallacies being Temoved, the Abo-1 the Army, Navy,aud 
litionists then may congratulate themselves that they are with a thousand mine 
now in direct collision with the consciences and hearts of the ' ~ 

S le. In many respects, their chance of success is better 
ever before. Another generation is entering upon the 
es and responsibilities of life, who, however thoughtless 
indifferent to the great question of their age, are not and 
cannot be as were their fathers when it first met them, “ in 
darkness that might be felt,” and cased in such armour of 
prejudice, that Truth herself might well nigh deem ” 


v obstructs our way. 


invincible. 

The leaders, , 
State and the Church, 


try into deep disgrace by absurdly aping the manners') ence of a firmer aud suj 
and customs of royalty. Recently, Mr. Trescott, ar " - * 

American consul at some place which we do not now re¬ 
member, wrote a letter in defence of the present diplo- 
system, urging the importance of increasing the 
salaries of our foreign ministers, so as to enable them to 
a scale of magnificence worthy of our great 
country. In a critique of that letter, the Tribune 

Mr. Trescott speaks feelingly. He had a nice place 

London. He exchanged billet-doux with Duchesses, 
dfevS raYhe Park, had precedence at all State parades, 
f ?eds amlfrolioks, and bad a jolly good time of it, and 
would doubtless have been transported to have been 
fastened upon the country up to old age, with a regu¬ 
lar scale of honours. This is the old doctrine of the 
South. It accompanied the Revolution when the South 
told the North—Do you supply the men and we will 
the officers. * * * The South controls the North 
through our doughfaces. Of course, as slaveholders, 
they go for office, brilliant and imposing, and for live¬ 
ries the badges of servitude. Our foreign relations are 
controlled for the most part by the Southern interest, 
and of course aristocracy has guided the principles and 
practices of our Legations. A generous word for Re¬ 
publicans and Republican practices must be wanting 
under such auspices. The Court of England, and all 
the privileges, paupers and thieves hanging thereunto, 
costs, with its palaces, upward of Five Millions of Dol¬ 
lars. In harmony with this colossal robbery are the 
expenses of English Diplomacy. Of course Lord Pal¬ 
merston, so largely quoted by Mr. Trescott, finds the 
leceBsity for diplomats and their huge salaries and 
palaces overwhelming, and Mr. Trescott being aristo¬ 
cratic finds it so too. But notwithstanding Northern 
doughfaces, the principles of liberty and equality are 
spreading. Individualism is rising to the dignity of a 
sooial truth. The people are steadily learning self- 
government. The splendid achievements of private 
enterprise—the railways that rivet the States in iron 
bonds of interest—the steamboats that waft courtesies 
and commodities as though cities floated—the tele¬ 
graphs that speak with omnipresent divinity—these all 
re the true representatives of the country. The in- 
ircommunication of countries—the rolling waves of I 
foreign immigrants hither and American travellers 
abroad—all dispense with the cumbrous diplomatic ma¬ 
chinery of two centuries ago. We have new means, 
resources, ideas, and need not wry-necked retrospec- 
*~ich us to discover and practice the political 
required for our immediate epoch. 


Freedom to Slaves.—L ast week, our townsman, 
John Fisher, Esq., gave freedom to his entire lot of slaves, 
five in number, four of whom, with quite as muoh furniture 
and inoney as would satisfy approachable fastidious white 
folks, removed to Pennsylvania. One of these four was held 
the highest estimation by Mr. Fisher, and thousands of 


Pro-Slavery hosts, alike in the 
. day by day, called from their 

. „ .r account for the deeds done in 

the body, and, mercifully, to a very considerable extent, their 
inhuman influence dies with them. Men may mourn when 
ifessors of Truth and Mercy depart, but their mantles 
others; but when the Statesmen who have voted for, 
and the Ministers who have preached for, the Fugitive Slave 
a crowd of the weak and.wavering, 


AJYJVUAL MEETIJYG 
PBJiVSYLV AN IA A\TI-SLAVEKY SOCIETY. 
The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Pennsvl- 


The importance of frequent meetings of the friends of our 
a enc ouragement, and for concert 
ot plan and effort, is so well understood that it need not be 
2 them - To the public generally, we say: Onr 

n Pe \ t0 .^ 1; , We lnvlte t0 a Participation in our 
discussions all, whether friends or opponents, who desire 
honestly to examine or discuss the principles or measures of 
the Anti-Slavery enterprise. We welcome to onr ranksail 
HP " " ? Slavery to be a sin, earnestly and faith- 

abolition, whatever other differences of 
——. —j — between os. 

.. James Mott, Chairman. 

Haworth Wethbrald, Secretary. 


of Wyoming. 

For Attorney-General, 

JOHN JAY, of New York. 

For State Treasurer, 

NATHAN SOULE, of Onondaga. 

For Canal Commissioner, 
CHARLES G. CASE, of Oswego. 

For State Prison Inspector, 
HORACE BOARDMAN, of Clinton. 

For State Engineer, 

SILAS CORNELL, of Monroe. 

For Judge of the Court of Appeals, Full Term, 
LEONARD GIBBS, of Washington. 

For Judge of the Court of Appeals, Short Term. 
E. I. CHASE, of Niagara. 

For Clerk of the Court of Appeals. 
THOMAS G. FROST, of Oneida. 


€f)t ©labj;: 

THE OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS, 
spaper for tile People. 


And New 

It will be seen by the annexed extract from a let- 
rfrom General Washington to David Stewart, dated New 
fork, 17th March, 1790, that the idea of such a paper a3 I 
propose to make the Globe originated in the mind of the 
Father of his Country. He said : 

“ H j s to be lamented that the editors of the different Ga 
zettes in the Union do not more generally aud more correctly 
(instead of stuffing their papers with scurrility and nonsen¬ 
sical declamation, which few would read if they were ap¬ 
prised of the contents) publish the debates in Congress on 
;reat national questions. The principles upon whioh the 
rence of opinion arises, as well as the decisions, would 
then come fully before the public, and afford the best data 
‘ tt ’’s Writings of Washington, vcl. 


judgment.”- 
10, p. 84. 

The Daily Globe and the Congressional Globe. 

In surrendering my interest in the organ of a great politi¬ 
cal party, I cherished the purpose of continuing the C’on- 
gressional Globe, and, if possible, in time, to perfect it into 
a full history of the action of Congress, giving the debates 
accurately and fully with the proceedings—all stamped with 
the verity of an official record. From the passage in the 
letter of General Washington, which I have quoted, it will 
be perceived tbat he thought this office might be combined 
with that of a regular newspaper ; and it is certain that the 
avidity of the public tor news of'the less important kind 
greatly contributes to give wings to the weightier matter 
which may be called Congressional news. 

Having succeeded in my purpose of perfecting the reports 

' the debates in Congress and giving them the official 
stamp, I now propose to send them abroad, in connection 
with the news of the day, in such haste as shall outstrip full 
and accurate intelligence sent from the seat of Government 
in any other form whatever. It will even anticipate the 
scraps of news forwarded to cities within two hundred and 
fifty miles of Washington by telegraph. Before the events 
thus transmitted are published in the morning papers (for 
instance, of the city of New York) , the Globe containing 
them will have reached the post office of that city by the 
Express Mail of the previous night. The process by which 
this will be effected I now lay before the public. 

I will have a corps of sixteen Reporters in Congress ; each 
in succession will take notes daring five minutes, then retire, 
prepare them for the Press, put them slip by slip in the 
hands of compositors, and thus, while a debate is going on 
in Congress, it will be put in type, and in a few minutes 
after it is ended it will be in print. I shall by this means be 
enabled to send by the Express Mail of 5 o’clock r. m. for 
the East, West, and North, and by that of 9 o’clock p. M. for 
the South, all the proceedings of Congress np to the ordi¬ 
nary hour of adjournment. Thus the accurate debates of 
Congress will reach the cities two hundred and fifty miles 
from the Capitol before their daily morning papers are in 
circulation. 

The miscellaneous news I shall be careful to gather from 
remote sections of the country by telegraph. I will obtain 
from the Executive Departments, through official sources, 
matters of moment transacted in them, and, through agents 
employed for the purpose, all the city news of consequence 
in sufficient time to be put into the Globe and mailed in the 
Express Mail trains. In this way I hope to create a new 
era in the dissemination of news from Washington, Hith¬ 
erto no newspaper has attempted to give authentic accounts 
of things done at Washington before the public mind at a 
distance had received its first impressions from irresponsible 
telegraphic dispatches, or by letter-writers biassed by pecu- 




— signs of the times abroad as well at 
tokens of encouragement. In foreign lands, ai 

been aroused which will nev. - 

Christendom owes it to the n 

rally on this question. There .. ... ._ 

submitted to its consideration; but, God be thanked,.. 

plicity is equal to its magnitude, and Monarchist and Repub¬ 
lican, Catholic and Protestant, nay, though we have spoken 
of Christendom, Heathendom itself may see written, as with 
letters of light, on the Heavens, that it is indeed “ a 
and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in mj 
and doubly wild aud doubly guilty when this phantasy 
trols the sentiment and shapes the action of a great and self- 
governing nation. 

Apart from these and other general causes of encourage¬ 
ment, the Managers of the Bazaar, and those co-operating 
with them, mi» find special stimulus to exertion in the fact 
that the present arrangements of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society are such as to render an ihcreased success of this 
undertaking more desirable, we might almost say imperative, 
than ever before. 

The Receipts of the Bazaar are devoted to the sustentation 
of the Parent Society and its organ, the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, in the City of New York. There, in the 
very focus of pro-slavery opposition, a banner iu behalf of the 
perishing slave has been raised, and its triumph will be in 
some measure commensurate with the supplies that this 
movement may be enabled to furnish. 

The details of the Bazaar are go well understood that we 
feel any particular specifications unnecessary. 

We cordially invite the assistance of every lover of Freedom, 
pledging ourselves to all such for a conscientious fulflimeht 
of all the duties that our present position imposes 


„ .... - 4-,_— —6 addresses 

subjoined, or any further ip‘ 
ted will be cheerfully given. 

Anne Warren Weston, Weymouth, Mass. 

Ann Greene Phillips, Essex street, Boston. 

Helen E. Garrison, 8 Dix Plaoe, Boston. 

Louisa Loring, 27 State street, Boston. 

Mary May, 4 Franklin Place, Boston. 

Sarah Russell May, Leicester, Mass. 

Maria Weston Chapman, care of Messrs. Green St Co., 
Paris, France. 

Caroline Weston, “ “ 

Mary Gray Chapman. 

Henrietta Sargent, 166 Tremont street, Boston. 

Frances Mary Robbins, Brush Hill, Milton. 

Eliza Lee Follen. 

Susan C. Cabot. 

Thankiul Southwick, Danvers, Mass. 

Sarah H. Southwick, Portland, Maine. 

Caroline-F. Williams, 76 Southac street, Boston. 

Mary H. Jackson, 1071 Washington street, Boston. 
Elizabeth Gay, 142 Nassau street, New York. 

Charlotte S. Sargent, 70 Dover street, Boston. 

Sarah S. Russell, Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, Mass. 

Sarah Blake Shaw. 

Eliza F. Eddy, 7 Hollis street, Boston. 

E. C. Yon Arnim, 18 South street, Boston. 

Mary Willey. 

Evelina A. S. Smith, Harrison Square, Dorchester, Mass. 
Ann Rebecca Bramhall, 47 Milk street, Boston. 

Lydia Parker, Exeter Place, Boston. 

Maria Lowell, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass. 

Abby Francis, “ “ 


Washington lias now become so great a center of political 
interest during all the year—the proceedings of the Execu¬ 
tive Departments and the information collected by them 
even during the recess of Congress is of so much importance 
to the interests of every section of the country—that I shall 
continue the publication of the daily paper permanently, 
with a view to become the vehicle of the earliest and most 
correct intelligence. 

It is part of my plan to reduce the price of the daily pa¬ 
per to half that of similar daily papers; and thus I hope to 
extend its circulation so as to invite advertisements. I will 
publish advertisements of the Government. To subscribers 
“ the cities I hope to submit such terms as will induce them 

advertise their business in every village throughout the 
_ .non, where the Globe is sent daily under the franks of 
members of Congress, all of whom take it, and some of them 
- large number of copies. 

The installation of a new Administration and a new Con¬ 
gress portends much change in the course of public affairs 
as the result of the next session. Many vast interests which 
were brought up in the last Congress were laid over by the 
Democratic majority to await the action of a Democratic 
Executive. The new modeling of the tariff; the new lund 
system; the question of giving homesteads, and making 
every man a freeholder who may choose to become one; the 
approximation of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a na- 
;ional railroad across the territory of the Union; reform in 
J offioers—all these great questions, 

- _nes, deeply affecting multitudes of 

ana every State in the Union, will, now being matured 
by public opinion, come up for the Government’s decision. 
The new issues, co-operating with old ones, coming up to bo 
disposed of by new actors on the scenes at Washington, will 
be apt to modify greatly, if not alter essentially, the party 
organizations of the country. 

To these elements of interest another isdikely to be intro¬ 
duced by the interposition of the agitations of Europe. After 
nearly forty years of peace in Europe there is an evident 
restlessness that now seems fraught with tendencies threat¬ 
ening war; and if war comes, in ail likelihood there will 
follow such universal change tbat the United States can 
scarcely hope to escape its vortex. Indeed, from late events 
it is apparent that our Government is already drawn into 
European difficulties. These circumstances are calculated 
to draw the public mind towards the next Congress with 
much expectation. 

The Daily Globe will be printed on fine paper, doable 
royal size, with small type (brevier and nonpareil) at five 
dollars a year. 

The Congressional Globe will also be printed on a double 
royal sheet, in book form, royal quarto size, each number 
containing sixteen pages. The Congressional Globe proper 
vill be made up of the proceedings of Congress and the 
■unning debates as given by the Reporters. The speeches 
which members may choose to write out themselves will, to¬ 
other with the messages of the president oi the United 
.States, the reports of the Executive Departments, and the 
laws tiassed by Congress, be added in an Appendix. Form¬ 
erly I received subscriptions for the Congressional Globe 
and Appendix separately. But this ha9 not been found sa¬ 
tisfactory, inasmuch as it gave au incomplete view of the 
transactions in Congress; and therefore I have concluded not 
to sell them apart, considering that neighbour^ can have 
the advantage of both by dabbing in case individuals shall 
“nd it too onerous to be at the charge of both. 

To facilitate the circulation of the Congressional Globe 
and cheapen it io subscribers. Congress passed last year a 
joint resolution making it free of postage. I annex it, as 
the law may not be accessible to postmasters generally: 

Joint Resolution providing for the distribution of the 
Laws of Congress and the Debates thereon. 

With a view to the cheap circulation of the laws of Con¬ 
gress and the debates contributing to the true interpretation 
thereof, and to make free the communication between the 
representative and constituent bodies: 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rrepresentatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That from and after the present session of Congress, the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, which contain the laws 
and the debates thereon, shall pass free through the mails so 
long as the same shall be published by order of Congress: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to author¬ 
ize the circulation of the Daily Globe free of postage. 

“ Approved, August 6,1852.” 

As I sell the Daily Globe at half the price of similar pub¬ 
lications, so the Congressional Globe and Appendix is sold 
for half the cost of so much composition, press-work, and 
paper. This I can afford to do, inasmuch as the subscription 
of Congress almost covers the cost of composition, and this 
enables me to sell for little more than the cost of press-work 
and paper. It requires the sale of about 9,000 copies to re¬ 
imburse expenses. If 500 only were sold, the cost of each 

---$104! The debates in the English 

_ eleven times as much as I charge sub¬ 
scribers for the debates in Congress, equal in quantity, and 
i well reported and printed. 

The next session of Con^ress^will he along one; and it 


be for it will reach 4,000 royal 


that 


believed the Congressional 
tha 

fiieall the numbers received by them, I will supply any 
may miscarry in the mails. This work increases in valu 
“ grows old. The first seventeen volumes will now com- 
_and three times, and some of the subsequent ones twice, 
their original subscription price. 

The subscription price for the Congressional Globe (in¬ 
cluding the Appendix and the laws) is six dollars. 

Complete indexes will he made out and forwarded to sub¬ 
scribers soon after the session is ended. 

Subscribers for the Daily should have their money here by 
_.ie 6th, and fpr the Congressional Globe by the 15th of De 
cember. The money must aceomnahy an order for eithe ■ 
the Daily or the Congressional Globe. Bank notes curren 
where a subscriber resides will be received at par. 

John C. Rives. 

Washington, October 12,1863. 
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A NE W LIFE OF POPE. 

[A review, from the London Examvna; of the first volume 
of a new edition of the Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, 
hy Robert Oarruthera,] . 

It pleases us to see books of this kind find a place 
among libraries of cheap and popular reading, tor 
we hold very much with the good king of Arragon, 
who liked old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old 
friends to converse with, and old books to read- In 
another sense it maybe doubled, to be sure, it a 
really good book can ever be an old book. It lives 
because it does not grow old. Here, lor example, is 
Pope, looking out as keenly and ireshly on our world 
of railways and steamers, with his lean earnest face 
and beautiful eyes, as he ever looked with love or 
hate at Lady Mary Montagu. In him we have the 
perfection of a particular kind of poetry, which no¬ 
body has carried farther since his time. In all these 
hundred and odd years there has appeared no claim¬ 
ant for higher honours. In wit, in fancy, in the 
combination of sense and feeling, in personal satire 
and diviner personal compliment—m refined senti¬ 
ment and the most delicate Succinctness of expres¬ 
sion above all, in a subtle power of bringing the 
creative part of imagination to wait on the most ob¬ 
vious graces that encircle ordinary life, Pope stands 
apart in English literature, His weaknesses well 
as his strength tended all in one direction. Greater 
' natural poets have sprung up—masters of mightier 
passion and more exuberant fancy—hut the sylphs 
that fan Belinda’s coffee have had no superiors r~ 
rivals: and never has poetry had the devotion of 
sensibility so keen and true, guided by reflective 
powers so well balanced, or ari understanding 
carefully cultivated. 

No part of the poetry is yet before us in this edi¬ 
tion : but Mr. Carruthers shows us, by the judicious 
t.one and manner of his biographical sketch, that he 
is likely to prove a very good editor. He gives an 
outline of the facts, neither carping like Bowles nor 
panegyrizing like. Roscoe, but criticising the state¬ 
ments of both biographers with much discreetness, 
contributing even a new illustration now and then, 
and making excellent occasional use of the poet’s 
letters. Such of the latter as are thus extracted we 
have read with renewed pleasure, and we must re¬ 
peat, what more than onoe We have said in this 
journal, that Pope’s letters, notwithstanding an arti¬ 
ficiality of tone in some of them, and a too great 
elaboration and nicety of expression, are for the 
1 **•-in feeling, as well 


most part thoroughly ti 
masterly in wit and style. 

How exquisite is the close of this letter to 
Mary, in which he describes the rustic lovers si 
suddenly dead by lightning ! We mean the second 
of his descriptions of that incident, the,first of which 
is commonly but erroneously given to Gay. 

“Upon the whole, I cah’t think these people t 
happy. The greatest happiness, next to living 
they would have done, was to die as they did. The 
greatest honour people of this low degree could have 


hours ! ’ Perhaps I may, said I, if we ride on , the 
motion is an aid'to my fancy; a round trot very 
much awakens my spirits. Then jog on apace, and 
1 will think as hard as I can. . 

“Silence ensued for a full hour: after which Mr. 
Lintot lugged the reins, stopped short, and broke 
out, ‘ Well, sir, how far have you gone 7 ” I an¬ 
swered, Seven miles. ■ Z—da, sir,’ said Lintot, ‘ I 
thought you had done seven stanzas Oldsworth, in 
a ramble round Wimbledon hill, would translate a 
whole ode in half this time. Twill say that for Olds¬ 
worth (though I lost by his Timothy’s), he translates 
an ode of Horace the quiokest of any man in Eng¬ 
land. I remember Dr. King would write verses in 
a tavern three hours after he could not speak; and 
there is Sir Richard, in that rumbling old.chariot of 
his, between Fleet ditch and St. Giles’s pond, shall 
make you half a job.’ 

“ Pray, Mr. Lintot (said I), now you talk of trans¬ 
lators, what is your method of managing them 1 
Sir,’ replied be, ‘those are the saddest pack of 
rogues in ihe world; in a hungry lit they will, swear 
they understand all the languages in the universe. 

I have known one of them take down a Greek book 
upon my counter, and cry, Ah, this is Hebrew; I 
must read it from the latter end, By G-d ! I can 
never be sure in these fellows, for I neither under¬ 
stand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myself. But 
my way : I agree with them for ten shillings 
per sheet, with a proviso, that 1 will have their do¬ 
ings corrected by whom I please ; so by one or other 
they are led at last to the true sense of an author, 
my judgment giving the negative to all my trans¬ 
lators.’ But how are you secure those correctors 
may not impose upon you 1 ‘ Why, I get any civil- 

gentlemen (especially any Scotchman) that comes 
into my shop, to read the original to me in English ; 
hy this 1 know whether my first-translator he defi¬ 
cient, and whether my corrector merits his money 
of not. ’ ” 

In regard to the publioation of the letters and the 
Curll dispute, perhaps Mr. Carruthers states the ease 
somewhat too strongly against Pope ; and in one or 
two other matters he hardly makes allowance suffi¬ 
cient. Of one thing we aie quite certain, that the 
insinuation of the poet’s having received a bribe 
from the Duchess of Marlborough to suppress what 
he afterwards deliberately left for publication cannot 
be true. On the other hand, the editor of this book 
describes the Addison quarrel very fairly, and we 
Shall quote the passage of the memoir which contains 
the first draft of the immortal verses it provoked. 
The reader will remember that contemporaneously 
with Pope’s first volume of his Homer, Tickell pub¬ 
lished the first book Of the Iliad, as part of a pro¬ 
posed translation by himself: 

“ One word from Addison could have made Tiekell 
withhold his translation, but that word was not 
spoken. He had not indeed urged a subscription for 


to he remembered on a little monument; unless 
you will give them another—that, ef being honoured 
with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. I 
know you have tenderness; you must have it: it is 
the very emanation of .good seDse and virtue. The 
finest minds, like the finest metals, dissolve the 
easiest.” 

Continually Such touches 

“ 1 think the way to have a public spirit is first to 
to have a private one ; for who can believe (said a 
friend of mine) that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people, who never eared for one % No ill- 
humoured man can ever be a patriot any more than 
a friend.” 

With what wisdom and unaffectedness he writes 
to Atterbury, who wanted sorely to try his hand at j 
a conversion : 

“ Your lordship has formerly advised me to read 
the best controversies between the ohurohes. Shall 
I tell you a secret I I did so at fourteen years old 
(for lloved reading, and my father had no other 
books) : there was a collection of all that had been 
written on both sides in the reign of King James If. 

I warmed my head with them ; and the consequence 
was that I found myself a Papist and a Protestant 
hy turns, according to the last book I read. I am 
afraid most seekers are in the same case; and, when 
they stop, they are not so properly converted as out¬ 
witted. You see how little glory you would gain by 
my conversion. And, after all, I verily believe yr ~ 


his friend's work, which, if opened in ti ne, might | 
have proved seriously injurious to Pope; but the 
publication of Tickell’s volume, with the praises of! 
Addison, echoed by all the Whigs at Button’s, be¬ 
trayed indifference to Pope’s interests and feelings, 
and might justly inspire a poet so sensitive with 
suspicion and resentment. Addison had thrice be¬ 
fore, as Pope conceived, done him disservice. He 
had censured the ‘ strokes of ill nature ’ in his Essay 
on Criticism; he had written a gratuitous letter to 
Lintot condemning Pope’s method of treating Den¬ 
nis ; and he had indirectly preferred Philip’s Pasto¬ 
rals. To these were now added his supposed con¬ 
trivance with Tickell in undermining that source! 
from which all his hopes of fortune and independence 
were to be derived—that hold yet toilsomeand anx¬ 
ious undertaking, which was to crown him with un¬ 
fading laurels, qr blight his rising and envied repu- 

‘ This push 

Will cheer me ever or disseat me.now.’ 

Within one month after the publication of his 
first volume, Pope’s resentment burst forth against 
Addison. On the 15th of July, he wrote to Craggs, 
inveighing against the ‘little Senate of Cato,’ and 
stating that Tickell, the ‘humblest slave’ that Ad¬ 
dison had, translated Homer to gratify the inordinate 
desires of one man only, that man ‘a great Turk ir 
poetry, who can never bear a brother on the throne, 
and who had a set of mutes, nodders, winkers, and 
whisperers, whose business it was to strangle all 
other offsprings of wit in their birth! The 
ments and imagery in this letter to Craggs 
- -- - • “ - "- mortal 


generally in blaok, that he may appear yet less; 
nay, to that perfection is he arrived that he stoops 

he walks. The figure of the man is odd enough ; 

is a lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs : a spider is no ill emblem of him ; he has been 
taken at a distance for a small windmill.’ But 
though he could bring himself occasionally to jest 
on his little misshapen figure, Pope was exceedingly 
sensitive regarding the caricatures of his enemies. 
No injury was held more atrocious than 

The libell'd person and the pictured shape.’ 

His ‘ effigies ’ were generally in the form of a mon¬ 
key in a library, holding a pen in his hand, and 
leaning on a pile of books. None of them, however, 
defrauded him of his best feature, the quick, piercing 
eye. 

“ The poet’s household was managed with exem¬ 
plary care and economy. Prudence has been pro¬ 
nounced a Pharisaical virtue not much in favour 
with poets; but Pope was an exception to the care- 
’ irregularity of the tuneful tribe. His income 
about £800 per annum, arising from life annui- 
purchased after the Homer subscription, from 
three or four thousand pounds left him by his father, 
and from the sale of his works. He is said to have 
given away, like Swift, a tenth of his income in 
charity. His liberality to Savage has been already 
mentioned, and Johnson states that he assisted 
Dodsley, when the latter commenced bookseller, 
with a hundred pounds. He loved to entertain bis 
friends at Twickenham; though, if wo may credit 
Johnson’s information, there was something of osten¬ 
tatious meanness in his hospitality, ‘as, when he 
had two guests in his house, he would set at supper 
a single pint of wine upon the table, and having 
taken himself two small glasses, would retire and 
say, “ Gentlemen, I leave you to your wine.” ’ 
statement receives some countenance from 
pression in one of the Duchess of Queensbury’s let¬ 
ters to Swift: ‘ The Duke,’ she says, ‘ is very much 
youfs, and will never leave you to your wine.' Swift, 
who indulged liberally in the use of wine, had proba¬ 
bly complained of his host at Twickenham, though 
he loved him with the affection of a brother. Pope’r 
Weakness, and his custom of early rising, made hint 
a bad after-dinner companion. 1 He nodded in com 
pany,’ says Johnson, ‘ and onoe slumbered at his own 
table, while the Prince of Wales was talking of 
poetry.’ This drowsiness was an early peculiarity, I 
characteristic of him in society before he was thirty ; 
but Frederick’s disquisition on poetry was probably 
soporific enough to set any poet asleep. To see Pope 
to advantage, he must have been seen in the morn¬ 
ing, warmed by the genial rays of the sun—‘the 
load of yesterday left behind’—after receiving a 
letter from Martha Blount, of while conversing with 
a chosen few (‘ envy must own I live among the 
great’) in his own laurel circus and winding walks, 
or in the gardens and pleasure-grounds of his dis¬ 
tinguished friends.” 

Perhaps there exists no better description of the 
poet in a few words than was given by Thompson’s 
1 ir-dresser. After'saying that when Pope called 
his brother poet, he usually wore a light-coloured 
great coat, which he kept on in the house, the bar¬ 
ber went on. to say: He was a .strange, ill-formed 
little figure of a man; but I have heard him talk that 
that 1 could Imve listened to him forever ! 


lordship and I are both of the same religion, if we 
were thoroughly understood by one another, and 
that all honest and reasonable Christians would be 
so, if they did but talk enough together every day; 
and had nothing to do together hut to serve God, 
and to live in piece with their neighbour.” 

But, above all, how beatiful is this last of Pope’s 
letters to Swift! We are to remember, too, that it 
was written after the Dean had refused to comply 
with one of his requests, and treated him not quite 
fairly in respect to it. 

“My Dear Friend—When the heart is full of 
tenderness, it must be fall of concern at the absolute 
impotency of all words to oome up to it. You are 
the only man now in the world who costs me a sigh 
every day of my life, and the man it troubles me 
most, although I most wish to write to. Death has 
not used me worse in separating from 
poor Gay, Arbuthnot, &e., than disease and absenoe 
in separating you so many years. But nothing shall 
make me forget you, and I am persuaded you will as 
little forget me ; and most things in this world one 
may afford to forget, if we remember and are re¬ 
membered hy our friends. I valae and enjoy more 
the memory of the pleasures and endearing obliga¬ 
tions I have formerly received from you, than the 
perfect possession of any other. I am less anxious 
every day I live for present enjoyments of any sort, 
and my temper of mind is calmer as to worldly dis¬ 
appointments and aocidents, except the loss of friends 
by death, the only way (1 thank God) that I ever 
have lost any. Think it not possible that my affec¬ 
tion can cease but with my last breath. If I oould 
think yours was alienated, I should grieve, hut not 
reproach you. If I felt myself even hurt by you, I 
should be confident you knew not the blow you gave, 
but had your hand guided by another. If I never 
more had a kind word from you, I should feel my 
. heart the same as it has ever been towards you. 

“ I must confess a l ate incident has given me some 
pain : but I am satisfied you were persuaded it would 
not have given me any. And whatever unpleasant 
circumstances the printing our letters might be at¬ 
tended with, there was one that pleased me—that 
the strict friendship we have horn each other so long 
is thus made known to all mankind. As far as it 
was your will I cannot be angry at what in all other 
respects I am quite uneasy under. Had you asked 
me before you gave them away, 1 think I could have 
proposed some belter monument for our friendship, or 
at least of better materials; and yon must allow me 
to say, this was not my erecting but yours. My 
part of them is far too mean, and how inferior to 
what you have ever in your works set up to me '. 
And can I she these without shame when I reflect 
on the many beautiful, pathetic, and amiable lines 
of yours, which carry to posterity the name of a mr 
who, if he had not every good quality which you 
kindly ascribe to him, would be so proud of none 
the constancy and the justice of his esteem for you I 
Adieu! While I can write, speak, remember, 
think, I am yours, A. Pope.’ 

We cannot resist one more extract from these 
letters; it is the most made-up perhaps of any of 
them, but remarkably pleasant, and quite true it 
the light it tbrowsson the literary profession in Pope’ 
time, and the men who in those days had the regu¬ 
lating of it. Pope describes to Lord Burlington how, 
as he was riding to Oxford, he was overtaken by 
bookseller Lintot, also mounted 

“ Mr. Lintot began in this manner : ‘Now, damn 
them! what if they should put it into the newspaper 
how you and I went together to Oxford 7 what would 
l care 1 If I should go down into Sussex, they would 
say I was gone to the Speaker. But what of that 1 
If my son were big enough to go on with the busi¬ 
ness, by G—d I would keep as good company as old 
Jacob.’ , 

“ Hereupon I inquired of his son. • The lad,’ says 
he, 1 has fine parts, but is somewhat sickly, muoh as 
you are—I spare for nothing in his education at 
Westminster. Pray, do not you think Westminster 
to he the best school in England 7 Most of the late 
ministry came out of it, so did many .of this ministry. 

I hope the hoy will make his fortune.’ 

“ ‘ Do not you design to let him pass a year at 
©xfordl” ‘To what purposeV’ Baid he. ‘The 
universities do but make pedants, and 1 intend to 
breed him a man of business.’ 

“ As Mr. Lintot was talking, I observed he sat 
uneasy on his saddle, for which I expressed some 
solioitude. 1 Nothing,’ says he : ‘ I can bear it well 
enough; but since we have the day before 
thinks it would be very pleasant for you 
awhile under the woods.’ When we were alighted, 
‘ See here, what a mighty pretty Horace I have in 
my pocket! what if you amused yourself in turning 
an ode till we mount again 1 Lord! if you pleased, 
what a clever miscellany might you make at leisure 


embodied in that famous satire—immortal as tl 
English language—which Pope first published i 
this form, in the Miscellanies of 1727 : 

PeaJe to all such! but were there one whose Fires 
Apollo kindled and fail' Fame inspires, 

Blessed with each Talent, and each Art to please. 
And born to write, converse, and live with Base; 
Should such a Man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother.near the throne; 
View him with scornful, yet with fearful Eyes, 

And hate for Arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint Praise, assent with civil Leer, 

And without sneering teach the rest to sneer; 
Wishing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a Fault, and hesitate Dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend. 

Foe, and a suspicious Friend. 

Flatt m 
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something possibly, but not necessarily expressing 
hugeness (for the most diminutive objects may be 
monstrous) the term of monster was not inapplicable. 
But in a very few months every re-union of four-and- 
twenty fiddlers in a row was dubbed a monster con- 
a loaf made with a double allowance of dough 
a monster loai; every confectioner's new 
year's raffle was a monster twelfth cake; we had 
monster slop-selling shops, and the monster pelar¬ 
gonium drove our old familiar friend, the enormous 
gooseberry, from the field. Then came the mam¬ 
moth. An American speculator—who in the days 
when spades are spades, would have been ealled a 
showman, but who called himself a “ professor and 
a tiger king,” neither of which he was—had a horse, 
some hands above the ordinary standard of horse¬ 
flesh, and forthwith called him the mammoth horse. 
That obsolete animal the Mammoth being reputed 
to have been of vast dimensions, gave to the horse 
this new nickname; but in a short time there 
started up from all quarters of the Anglo-Saxon 
globe, from the sky, the earth, and lrorn the waters 
under the eartb, a plethora of mammoths. The 
wretched antediluvian beast was made to stand 
godfather to unnumbered things that crawled, and 
things that crept, and things that had life, and 
thmgs that had not. The mammoth caves of Ken¬ 
tucky howled from across the Atlantic. Peaceable 
tradesman hung strange signs and wonders over 
their shop doors; and we heard of mammoth dust 
pans, and mammoth too tables, and mammoth tea 
trays. Large conger eels, fruits of unusual growth, 
and cheeses made considerably larger than was con¬ 
venient, were exhibited in back streets at sixpence a 
bead, under the false pretence of being mammoths. 
If anybody made anything, or saw anything, or 
wrote anything big, it becume a mammoth, that, the 
credulous might suppose the Titans, Anak and all 
‘' were come again, and that there we 

u the land. We wait patiently for a plesi 

eauruw pumpkin, or an ichtyosaurus hedgehog ; and 
we shall have them in good time, together with levi¬ 
athan lap-dogs, behemoth butterflies, and great-sea- 
nt parliamentary speeches, 
igands, burglars, beggars, imposters, and swind¬ 
lers will have their slang jargon to the end of the 
chapter. Mariners too, will use the terms of their 
craft, and mechanics will borrow from the technical 
vocabulary of their trade. And there are cant 
words and terms traditional in schools and colleges, 
and in the playing of games, which are orally 
authorised if not set down in written lexicography. 
But so universal has the use of slang terms become, 
that, in all societies, they are Irequently subtituted 
for, and have almost usurped the place of wit. An 
audience will sit in a theatre and listen to a string 
of brilliant witticisms, with perfect immobility ; ’ 
let some fellow rush forward and roar out “ It’s 
serene,” or “Catch ’em alive, oh!” (this last is 
sure to take) pit, boxes, and gallery ’ ’ 

laughter. 

1 cannot find much tendency to the employment 
of slang in the writings of our early humourists. 
Setting aside obsolete words and phrases rendered 
obscure by involution, there are not a hundred in¬ 
comprehensible terms in all Shakspeare’s comedies. 
The glut of commentators to the paucity of disputed 
words is the best evidence of that. We can appr" 
date the humor of Butler, the quaintness of Fuili 
the satire of Dryden, the wit of Congreve and 
Wycherly, nay, even the scurrilities of Mr. Tom 
Brown, as clearly as though they had been written 
yesterday. In Swift’s Polite Conversation, among 


It has been a pleasant conceit with philosophers l a ]] the homely and familiHr sayings there 


it compelled 


Dreading ev’n Fools, by Flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged; 

Who, if two Wits on rival Themes contest. 

Approves of each, but likes the worst the best: 

Like Cato gives his little Senate Laws, ‘ 

And sits attentive to his own Applause; 

While Wits and Templars ev’ry Sentence raise, 

And wonder with a foolish Face of Praise. 

What Pity, Heaven ! if such,a man there be. 

Who would not weep if A - n were he ? 

“ The name of ‘ Attious ’ was afterwards substi¬ 
tuted for ‘A--n,’ and some verbal corrections were 

made; but the most important alteration in this 
memorable satire was the omission of the lines we 
have printed in italics, which show that, up to 1727, 
eved, whatever casual suspicions he might 
throw out, that Tickell was really the author of the 
translation that bore his name. How he came after¬ 
wards to adopt the opinion that the translation was 
Addison’s is imperfectly explained in the poet’s con¬ 
versations with Spence.” 

We did not before know what is mentioned in 
subjoined extract, and we must confess that we 
tertain some doubts respecting it. 

“ Thomson’s residence in Kew lane was convenient 
of access, and lie frequently paid the easy, good- 
humoured poet a visit. Mr. Mitford possesses an 
interleaved copy of the Seasons (of the edition of 
1736), containing numerous alterations and addi¬ 
tions, in Pope’s handwriting, all of which were 
adopted by Thomson. One of these is eminently 
beautiful, and leads us to regret that Pope had not 
cultivated blank verse. In Thomson’s episode of | 
Palsemon and Lavinia were these linos : 

1 Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self. 

Recluse among the woods, if city dames 
Will deign their faith: and thus 
By strong necessity, with as sen 
And pleased a look as Patience 
To glean Palsamon’s fields.’ 

Pope drew his pen through these lines, and 
wrote the passage as it now stands: 

“ ‘ Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self. 

Recluse among the close [deep] emboweling woods, 

As in the hollow breast of Appenine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises far from human eyes. 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild; 

So flourished, blooming and unseen by all; 

The sweet Lavinia, till at length compelled 
By Btrong necessity’s supreme command, 

.. With smiling patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palsemon’s fields.’ ” 

Mr. Carruthers has had access to the originals of 
Margaret and Theresa Blount’s letters—but nothing 
important is added to our previous knowledge of 
them or their writers, and we do not think the de¬ 
scription of their intercourse with Pope the happiest 
portion of the volume. From the general remarks 
at the close we take an interesting passage: 

“ Mr. Rogers remembers an old shopman of Cadell 
the publisher relating the following incident illus¬ 
trative of Pope’s personal appearance in his latter 
years. ‘ One morning, as I was visiting a friend at 
Twickenham, and walking in one of the lanes there, 
we met a thin little man in a suit of rusty black, 
and cocked hat, who walked with difficulty. My 
friend’s son, a boy, who was with us, exclaimed, 
“ Poor man! ” “ Poor man ! ” interrupted the se¬ 
nior, “ that is no poor man ; it is the great Mr. Alex. 
Pope.” He was always at Twickenham called Mr. 
Alex. Pope, probably because there was some other 
Mr. Pope in the village.’ Like Dryden, Pope took 
snuff; but we are not told that be was not so particu' 
lar about this luxury as the elder bard, who prepared 
it himself after some peculiar fashion of his own. T 
his epistle to Bolingbroke, Pope says : 


But when he went abroad or reoeived company he 
is as particular and preoise in his dress as he was 
__ his poetry. With regard to his small person, that 
fertile topic with his enemies, the dunces and censors 
(including even Lady Mary), we need only quote 
Pope’s own description of it in his history of the 
Little Club, in the Guardian for June 26, 1713: 
‘ Dick Distich we have elected President, not only 
as he is the shortest of us all, but because he has 
entertained so just a sense of his stature as ' 


and writers to distinguish the successive ages of 
what, in the plenitude of their wisdom, they call the 
world, by some metallic nickname. We have had 
the Golden Age, and the Silver age, the Age of Iron, 
and the Age of Bronze; this present era will, per¬ 
haps, be known to our grandchildren as the age of 
Electro-plating, from its general tendency to shams 
and counterfeits ; and, when the capital of the 
Anglo-Saxon Empire shall be, some hundreds of | 
years hence, somewhere in the South Seas, or 
centre of Africa or interior of China, the age that is 
to CGtoe may be known as the Age of Platina or that 
of Potassium, or some one of the hundreds of new 
metals, which will, ol course, be discovered by that 

However, this present age may be distinguished 
by future generations, whether ferruginously, or au- 
riferously, or argentially, there can be no doubt that 
the Victorian era will be known hereafter—and any¬ 
thing but favourably, I surmise—as an epoch of the 
most unscrupulous heterodoxy in the application of 
names. What was once occasionally tolerated -- ” 
humorous aberration, afterwa«ds degenerated 
folly and perversity, and is now a vice and a 
sance. Without the slightest regard to the pro¬ 
prieties of nomenclature, or to what I may call the 
unities of signification, we apply names to objects, 
abstractions, and persons stupidly, irrationally and 
inconsistently : completely ignoring the nature, the 
quality, the gender, the structure @f the thing, 
prefix to it a name which not only fails to convey 
idea of what it materially is, but actually obscures 
and mystifies it. A persistance in such a course 
must inevitably tend to debase, and corrupt that 
currency of speech which it has been the aim of the 
greatest scholars and publicists, from the days of 
Elizabeth downwards, to elevate, to improve, and to 1 
refine ; and, if we continue the reckless and indis¬ 
criminate importation and incorporation into our 
language of every cant term of speech from the 
columns of American newspapers, every Canvas 
Town epithet from the vocabularies of gold-diggers, 
every bastard classicism dragged head and shoulders 
from a lexicon hy an advertising tradesman 


slaDg; and you may be sure, if there had been any 
of that commodity floating about in polite circles 
then, the Dean would have been the man to dish it 
up for posterity. Fielding and Smollett, in all their 
piotures of life, with all their coarseness and inde¬ 
cency, put little slang into the mouths of their char¬ 
acters. Even Mr. Jonathan Wild the great, who, 
from his position and antecedents, must have been 
master of slang in every shape, makes but little 
..ieof it in his conversation. And in that rogue’3 
epic—that biographia flagitiosa— the Beggars’ Opera 
we can understand Macheath, Filch, Jenny Diver, 
and Mat of the Mint without dictionary or glossary. 
The only man who wrote slang was Mr. Ned 
Ward; but that worthy cannot be taken as an ex¬ 
emplar of the polite, or even of the ordinary conver¬ 
sation ot his day. 

It may be objected to me that although there may 
be a large collection of slang words floating about, 
they are made use of only by loose, or at best illit¬ 
erate persons, and are banished from refined society. 
This may he begging the question, hut I deny the 
truth of the objection. If words not to be found 
in standard dictionaries, not authorized, by writings 
reoeived as classics, and for which no literary or 
grammatical precedents can be adduced are to he 
ealled slang—I will aver that you shall notread one 
single parliamentary debate as reported in a first- 
class newspaper, without meeting with scores of 
slang words. Whatever may be the claims of the 
Commons’ House to collective wisdom, it is as a 
whole an assembly of educated gentlemen. From 
Mr. Speaker in his chair to the Cabinet ministers 
whispering behind it—from mover to seconder, from 
true blue protectionists to extremest. radical, Mr. 
Barry’s New House echoes and re-echoes with slang. 
You may hear slang every day in term from bar¬ 
risters in their robes, at every mess table, 
bar mess, at every college commons, in every club 
dining room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound submis¬ 
sion, I must express my opinion either that slang 
should be proscribed, banished, prohibited, or that 

__ „ „ a New Dictionary should be compiled, in which all 

his wares, every slip-slop Gallicism from the shelves the slang terms now in use among educated men, 
of the circulating library ; if we persist in yoking and made use of in publications of established char- 


pawn is to spout, to pop, to lumber, to blue. The 
hands are mauleys, and the fingers flippers. The 
steppers; the boots crabshells, or trotter- 
cases, or grabbers Food is grub, prog, and crug; a 
hackney eabis a shoful; a Punch’s show a sohwassle- 
box; a five pound note is a flimsy ; a watch a ticker; 
anything of,good quality or character is stunning, 
ripping, out-and-out; a magistrate is a beak, and a 
footman a flunkey. Not less can I set down as slang 
the verbiage by whioh coats are transformed into 
bis-uniques, alpacas, vicunas,ponchos, anaxandrians, 
and siphonias. 

The slang expressions I have herein set down I 
have enumerated, exactly as they have occurred to 
me, casually. If I had made research, or taxed my 
memory for any considerable time, I have no doubt 
that I could augment the slang terms and synonyms 
to at least double their amount. And it is possible 
that an accomplished public will be able to supply 
from their own recollection and experience a goodly 
addition to my list. The arrival of every mail, the 
extension of every colony, the working of every 
Australian mine would swell it. Placers, squatters, 
diggers, clearings, nuggets, cradles, claims—where 1 
were all these words a dozen years ago l and what 
are they, till they are marshalled in a dietionary, 
but slang I We may say the same of the railway 
phraseology : buffers, switches, points, stokers, and 
coal bunks—whence is their etymology, and whence 
their authority 7 

But slang does not end here. It goes higher—to 
the very-top of the social Olympus. It the Duchess 
of Downderry invites some dozen of her male and 
female-fashionable acquaintances to tea and a dance 
afterwards, what do you think she calls her tea- 
party 7 A the dansante —a dancing tea. Does tea 
dance V Can it dance 7 Is not this libel upon hon¬ 
est Bohea and Souchong slang 7 pure, unadulte¬ 
rated/unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable world is mostly im¬ 
ported from France: an unmeaning gibberish of 
Gallicisms- runs through English fashionable con¬ 
versation, and fashionable novels, and accounts of' 
fashionable parties in the fashionable newspapers. 
Yet, ludriciously enough, immediately the fashion¬ 
able magnates of England seize on any French 
idiem, the French themselves not only universally 
abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it alto¬ 
gether from their idiomatic vocabulary. If you 
were to tell a well-bred Frenchman that such and 
such an aristocratic marriage was on the tapis, be 
would stare with astonishment, and look down on 
he carpet in the startled endeavour to find a mar¬ 
riage in so unusual a place. If you were to talk to 
him of the beau monde, be would imagine you meant 
the world which God made, not half-a-dozen streets 
and squares between Hyde Park Corner and Chelsea 
Bun House. The the dansante would be completely 
inexplicable to him. If you were to point out to 
him the Dowager Lady Grimguffin acting as chaperon 
to Lady Amanda Creamville, he would imagine you 
were referriog to the petit Chaperon'Rouge —to little 
Red Riding Hood. He might just understand what 
was meant by vis-a-vis, entremets, and some others of 1 
tbe flying horde of frivolous little foreign slangisms 
hovering about fashionable cookery and fashionable 
furniture; but three-fourths of them would seem to 
him as barbarous Frenoh provincialisms, or, at best, 
but as antiquated and obsolete expressions picked 
up out of the letters of Mademoiselle Scuderi, or 
the tales ol Cribillon the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are thousands 
of Englishmen who might listen to your ladyship 
for an hour without understanding half-a-dozen 
words of-your discourse. When you speak of the 
last faux pas, of poor Miss Limberfoot’s sad mesalli¬ 
ance, of the Reverend Mr. Chaudleeup’s being “sc 
full of soul,” of the enchanting roulades of that 
ravishing cantatrice Martinuzzi, of your dinner of 
the day before being recherche, of your gens being 
insolent and inattentive, how shall plain men re¬ 
frain from staring wonderstruek at your unfathom¬ 
able discourse 7 

And when your ladyship does condescend to speak 
English, it is only with a delightful minoingness of 
accent and a liberal hse of superlatives. The Ita¬ 
lian singer you heard last night was a “ divine orea- 

ire;” if you are slightly tired or dull you are 

awfully bored ” or “ devoured with ennui ; ” if your 
face be pale you vow you are a “ perfect fright; ” 
if a gentleman acquaintance volunteer a very mild 
joke he is a “ quizzical monster ”—a dreadful quiz, 
he is so awfully satirical; and the comic actor last 
night was “ killing; ” and Julie, my child, hand me 
my vinaigrette, and take a shilling out of my porte- 
monnaie, and tell Adolfe to get some jujubes for 
Fido; and, let me see, if I go out in the pilentum 
to-day, or stay, the barouche (we have a char-a-banc 
down at our place, Doctor), I will wear my moire 
antique and my ruche of Brussels lace, and my man¬ 
telet, and my chantelaine, with all the “charms” 
Lord Bruin Fitzurse brought me from Dresden, and 
then we will take a drive in the Park, and I will 
leave a card at Bojannee Loll’s for my next “ Thurs¬ 
day,” for really my dear “ lions” are so scarce now, 
that even Bojannee Loll will be an acquisition : and 


the world. It is current everywhere. It is nei¬ 
ther so copious, so sonorous, or so dignified as Eng¬ 
lish or German, bat it is fixed. The Emperor of 
Russia or the Saltan of Turkey may write and 
speak (accent apart) as good French as any Pari- 
sienne.- But in England, an Englishman even has 
never done learning his own language. It has no 
rules, no limits ; its orthography and pronunciation 
almost entirely arbitrary; its words are like a 
provisional committee, with power to add to their 
number. A foreigner may hope to read and write 
English tolerably well, after assiduous study; but 
he will never speak it without a long residence in 
England : and even then he will he in no better case 
than the English bred Englishman, continually 
learning, continually hearing words of whose signi¬ 
fication he has not the slightest idea, continually 
perplexed to as what should be considered a familiar 
idiom, and what inadmissible slang. 

To any person who devotes himself to literary 
composition in the English language the redundancy 
of unauthorized words and expressions must alwaja 
be a source of unutterable annoyance and vexation. 
Should he adopt the phraseology and style of the 
authors of the eras of Elizabeth or Anne he may be 
censured as obsolete or as perversely quaint. Should 
irn to the Latin toDgue for the construction of 
his phrases and the choice of his language, he will 
be stigmatized as pedantic or with that grave charge 
of using hard words. And, should he take advan¬ 
tage of what he hears and sees in his own days and 
under his own eyes, and incorporate into his lan¬ 
guage those idiomatic words and expressions he 
gathers from the daily affairs of life and the daily 
conversation of his fellow men, he will have no lack 
of critics to tell him that he writes insufferable vul¬ 
garity and slang. 

Her majesty Queen Anne is dead; but for Her 
ajesty’e decease we should have had an Academy 
of Letters and an Academy Dictionary in England. 
There are two opinions in this country relative to 
the utility ot academies; and, without advocating 
the formation of such an institution I may be per¬ 
mitted submissively to plead that we really do want 
a new dictionary—if not in justice to ourselves, at 
least in justice to foreigners, and in justice to our 
great-gieatrgrand-cbildieu .—Household Words. 


Hamlets of adjectives to Hecubas of nouns, the noble 
English tongue will become, fifty years hence, a 
mere dialect of colonial idioms, enervated ultramon- 
tanisms and literate slang. The fertility of a lan¬ 
guage may degenerate into the feculence of weeds 
and tares: should we not rather, instead of raking 
and heaping together worthless novelties of expres¬ 
sion, endeavour to weed, to expurgate, to epurate ; 
to render, once more, wholesome and pellucid that 
which was once a “ well of English undefiled,” and 
rescue it from the sewerage of verbiage and slang 7 
Should we not, instead of dabbling and dirtying the 
stream, endeavour to imitate those praiseworthy men 
of letters who, at Athens, in that most miserable 
and forlorn capital of the burlesque kingdom of 
Greece have laboured, in the face of discountenance, 
indifference, and a foreign court, to clear the Greek 
language from the barbarisms of words and phrases, 
Venetian, Genoese, French, Lingua Franca, Arabic, 
Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, Sclavonic, Teutonic 
which, in the course of successive centuries of foreign 
domination and oppression,, had crept into it; and 
now (though in the columns of base-priced news¬ 
papers, printed on rotten paper with broken type) 
give the debates of a venal chamber, and the sum¬ 
mary of humdrum passing events, in the language 
of Plato and Socrates. These men have done more 
good and have raised a more enduring monument to 
their country, than if they had reared again every 
column of the Acropolis, or brought back every 
fragment of the Elgin marbles from Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. ----- 

It is no excuse tor this word-sinning of ours 
say, that we have learned a great portion of our n 
fangled names and expressions from America. 1 
utterer is as bad as the coiner. It is true that 
trans-atlantie cousins have not only set us the 
ample, hut have frequently surpassed us in their 
eagerness to coin new words, and to apply names to 
things with which they have not the remotest rela¬ 
tion. The Americans call New York the “empire 
city,” as if a city—and in a republic moreover— 
could be under any circumstances an empire. A 
of theirs is the “ crescent city,” and 


other —.. - — --- v . - *, 

fond of the name of city are they, that they fre- ^ , _ 

quently apply it to a group of half-a-dozen log authorised or slang equivalents the astonishing 
cabins and a whiskey shop in a marsh, on the banks her of thirty-two, viz : in liquor, disguised th< 
of some muddy fever-haunted river. Every specu- ’ ’ ’ ' ’ * ’ 

lator in “ town lots ” (slang again) in the States has 
founded half-a-dozen such “ cities.” 

In the United States it half-a-dozen newspaper 
editors, post-masters, and dissenting ministers, two 
or three revolvers, a bowie knife, a tooth-pick, and a 
plug of tobacco get together in the bar-room of — 
hotel, the meetingis forthwith called a “ caucus 
a “ mass meeting.” If Joel J. Wainwright blows 
out General Zebedee Ruffle’s brains on the New 
Orleans levee, it is not murder bat a “ difficulty.” 

In South America, if a score of swarthy outlaws— 
calling themselves generals and oolonels, and who 
were muleteers the week before—meet in an outhouse 
to concert the assassination of the dictator of the 
public (who may have been the landlord of a vet 
or a hide jobber a year ago), the ragged conclave 
calls itsell a “ pronunciamento." 

And touching the use of the terms, “ monster,’ 

“mammoth,” “leviathan,” how very trying have 
those misplaced words become ! Their violent trans¬ 
formation from substantives into adjectives is the 
least of their wrongs; the poor harmless animals 
have been outraged in a hundred ways besides. 

The monster, I believe, first become acquainted 
with a meeting in connection with that great agita¬ 
tor, so calm now in Glasnevin cemetry, and whose 
agitation has been followed by such a singular tran¬ 
quility and apathy in the land he agitated. i - 


P. P. C. on a card of leave-taking, and R. S. V. 
at the bottom of a letter when you wish an answer 
to it, is gone out of fashion, and 1 rejoice that it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself and of his 
aristocratic companions as “ fellows ” (very often 
pronounced “ faywows”) ; if he is going to drive a 
four-horse coach down to Epsom races, he is going 
to “ tool his drag down to the Derby.” Lord Bobby 
Robbins’s great coat, which he admires, is “ down 
the road.” An officer in the tenth hussars is “ a 
man in the tenth ; ” a pretty young lady is a “ neat 
little filly; ” a vehicle which is not a drag (or dwag) 
is a “ trap ” or a “ cask; ” his lordship’s lodgings in 
Jermyn Street are his “ crib,” his “ diggings,” or he 
“hangs out” there. His father is his “governor;’’ 
his bill-discounter a “ dreadful old sorew,” if he re¬ 
fuses to do a “ bit of stiff” for him. When his 


acter,, should be registered, etymologised, explained, 
and stamped with the lexicographic stamp, that we 
may have chapter and verse, mint and hall-mark 
for our slang. Let the new dictionary contain a 
well-digested array of the multitude of synonyms 

for familiar objects floating about; let them gi- 

local habitation and a name to all the little by-b 
of language skulking and rambling about 
speech, like the ragged little Bedouins about our 
shameless streets, and give them a settlement and 
a parish. If the evil of slang has grown too gigan¬ 
tic to be suppressed, let us at least give it decency 

by legalising it; else, assuredly, this age will be _, .. , 

branded by posterity with the shame of jabbering ties, a myth ; such phrases as an exquisite morceau 
broken dialect in preference to speaking a nervous on the big drum, a sholarlike rendering of John the 


friend has mortgaged his estate, he pronounces it 
to be “ dipped.” Everything that pleases him is 
“ crushing, by Jove ! ” everything that displeased 
him (from bad sherry to a writ from his father) is 
“ infernal.” 

Then there is the slang of critioism. Literary, 
dramatic, artistic, and scientific. Such words as 
aesthetic, transcendental, the “ harmonies,” the 


and dignified language; and our wits will be sneered 
at and undervalued as mere word-twisters, who sup¬ 
plied the lack of humour by a vulgar facility of low 
language. 

The compiler of such a dictionary would have 
„j light task. I can imagine him at work in the 
synonymous department. Only consider what a 
vast multitude of equivalents the perverse ingenuity 
of our slanginess has invented for the one generic 
word Money. Moneys—the bare, plain, simple word 
itself—has a sonorous, significant ring in its sound, 
and might have sufficed, yet we substitute for it— 
tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy, dibbs, browns, 
stuff, ready, mopusses, shiners, dust, ohips, ohinkers, 
pewter, horsenails, brads. Seventeen synonyms to 
one word; and then we come to species—pieces of 
-Fmpney. Sovereigns are vellow-boys, cooters, quids; 
■crown-pieces are bulls and cart-wheels; shillings, 
bobs, or benders ; sixpenny-pieces are fiddlers and 
tizzies; fourpenny pieces, joeys or bits; pence, 
browns, or coppers and mags. To say that a man 
is without money, or in poverty, some persons re¬ 
mark that he is down on his luck, hard up, stumped 
up, in Queer Street, under a cloud, up a tree, quisby, 
done up, sold up, in a fix. To express that he is 
rich, we say that he is warm, comfortable, that he 
has feathered his nest, that he has lots of tii 
that ho has plenty of stuff, or is worth a plum. 

For the one word drunk, besides the authorised 
synonyms tipsy, inebriated, intoxieated, I find of 


lushy, bosky, huffy, boozy, mops and brooms, half- 
seas-over, far-gone, tight, not able to see a hole 
through a ladder, three sheets in the wind, foggy, 
screwed, hazy, sewed up, mooney, muddled, muzzy, 
swipey, lumpy, obfuscated, muggy, beery, winey, 
slewed, on the ran-tan, on the re-raw, groggy, 
ploughed, cut, and in his cups. 

For one article of drink, gin, we have ten syno¬ 
nyms : max, juniper, gatter, duke, jackey, tape, 
blue-ruin, cream of the valley, white satiD, old 
Tom. 

Synonymous with a man, are a cove, a chap, a 
cull, an article, a codger, a buffer. A gentleman is I 
a swell, a nob, a tiptopper; a low person is a snob, 1 
a sweep, and a scarf, and in Scotland, a gutter- 
blood. Thieves are prigs, craoksmeu, mouchers, 
gonophs, go-alongs. To steal is to prig, to pinch, to 
eollar, to nail, to grab, to nah. To go or run away 
is to hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, to absquatulate, 
to slope, to step it, to mizzle, to paddle, to cut, to 
cut your stick, to evaporate, to vamose, to be off, to 
vanish, and to tip your rags a gallop. For the verb 
to beat I can at once find fourteen synonyms; thus, 
to thrash, to lick, to leather, to hide, to tan, to lar¬ 
rup, to wallop, to pummel, to whack, to whop, to 
towel, to maul, to quilt, to pay. A horse is a nag, 
a prad, a tit, a screw. A donkey is a moke, a 
neddy. A policeman is a peeler, a bobby, a crusher 
a soldier a awaddy, a lobster, a red herring. T< 


Baptist’s great toe; “ keeping,” “ harmony,” “mid¬ 
dle distance,” “ serial perspective,” “ delicate han¬ 
dling,” “ nervous chiaroscuro,” and the like, are 
made use of pell-mell, without the least relation to 
their real meanings, their real uses, their real re¬ 
quirements. 

And the Stage has its slang, both before and 
behind the curtain. Actors speak of suoh and such 
a farce being a “ soreamer,” and such and such a 
tragedy being “ damned ” or “ goosed.” If an astor 
forgets his part while on the stage, he is said to 
“stick” and to “corpse” the actors who may he 
performing with him, hy patting them out in their 
parts. A “ part ” has so many “ lengths; ” a piece 
will “ run ” so many nights. Belville is going in the 
country to “ star” it. When no salaries are forth¬ 
coming on Saturday, the “ ghost doesn’t walk' 
benefit is a “ ben,” a salary a “ sal; ’’ an actor is not 

igaged to play tragedy or comedy, but to “ do the 
heavy business,” or “ second low comedy,” and when 
he is out of an engagement he is said to be “ out of | 
collar.” 

Thus through all grades and professions of life 
runs this omnipresent slang. 

In the immense number of new words which are 
being continually coined and disseminated through¬ 
out our gigantic periodical press lies, I conceive, the 
chief difficulty of the English language to foreigners. 
The want of any dear and competent authority as 
to what words are classical and what merely slang, 
what obsolete and what improper, must be a source 
of perpetual tribulation and uncertainty to the un¬ 
happy stranger. If he is to take Johnson and Walker 
for standards, a walk from Charing Cross to Temple 
Bar, an hour at a theatre, or an evening in society, 
will flood his perturbed tympanum with a deluge of 
words concerning which Johnson and Walker are 
absolutely mate. How is the foreigner to make his 
eleotion 7 Suppose the unfortunate Monsieur, or 
Herr, or Signor should address himself to write, as 
DeLolme did, a treatise on the English constitution. 
Suppose he were to begin a passage thus : “ Though 
Lord Protocol was ah out-and-out humbug, Sir Reddy 
Tapewax was not such a flat as to be taken in. He 
proved the gammon of Lord Protoeol’s move, and, 
though he thought him green, did him completely 
brown.” How many young politicians would not 
think it beneath them to talk in this manner, yet 
how bitterly the foreign essayist would be ridiculed 
for hie conversational style of composition. 

The French have an Academy of Letters, and the 
dictionary of that Academy, published after forty 
years labour, nearly two centuries ago, is still the 
standard model of eleganoe and propriety in compo¬ 
sition and conversation. The result of this has been 
that every work of literary excellence in France 
follows the phraseology, and within very little the 
orthography which we find in the poetry of Racine 
and Baileau, and the prose of Pascal and F6n6lon. 
And the French has become, moreover, the chief 
diplomatic conversational and commercial language! 


THE PREFACE TO BLEAK HOUSE. 

The novel of Bleak House being completed, Mr. 
Dickens has published with the concluding number 
the subjoined preface : 

“ A lew months ago, on a public occasion, a chan¬ 
cery Judge had the kindness to inform me, as one of 
the company uf some hundied and fifty men and 
women not labouring under &oj suspicions of lu¬ 
nacy, that the Court of Chancery, though the shin¬ 
ing subject of much popular prejudice (at -which 
point 1 thought the judge’s eye had a east in my di¬ 
rection), was almost immaculate. There had been, 
he admitted, a-trivial blemish or so in its rate of 
progress, but this was exaggerated, and had been 
entirely owing to the ‘ parsimony of the public ; ’ 
which guilty public, it appeared, had been, until 
lately, bent in the most determined manner, on hy 
no means enlarging the number of chancery judges 
appointed—I believe by Richard the Second, but any 
other king will do as well. 

“ This seemed to me too profound a joke to be in¬ 
serted in the body of this book, or I should have re¬ 
stored it to Conversation Kenge or to Mr. Vholes, 
with one or other of whom I think it must have 
originated. In such mouths I might have coupled 
it with an apt quotation from one of Shakspeare’s 
sonnets : 

“ My nature is subdued 

“ To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 

“ Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d.” 

“ But as it is wholesome that the parsimonious 
public should know what has been doing, and still is 
doing in this connection, I mention here that every¬ 
thing set forth in these pages concerning the Court 
of Chancery is substantially true, and within the 
truth. The case of Gridley is in no essential altered 
from one of actual occurrence, made public by a dis¬ 
interested person who was professionally acquainted 
with the whole of the monstrous wrong from begin¬ 
ning to end. At the present moment there is a suite 
before the Court which was commenced nearly 
twenty years ago; in which from thirty to forty 
counsel have been known to appear at one time; in 
whioh costs have been incurred to the amount of 
seventy thousand pounds; which is a friendly suit; 
and which is (f am assured) no nearer to its termi¬ 
nation now than when it was began. There is an¬ 
other well-known suit in chancery, not yet decided, 
which was commenced before the dose of the last 
century, and in which more than double the amount 
of seventy thousand pounds has been swallowed up 
in costs. If I wanted other authorities for Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce, I could rain them on these pages, to 
the shame of—a parsimonious public. 

“ There is only one other point on which I offer a 
word of remark. The possibility of what is called 
spontaneous combustion has been denied since the 
death of Mr. Krook; and my good friend Mr. Lewes 
(quite mistaken, as he soon found, in supposing the 
thing to have been abandoned by all authorities) 
published some ingenious letters to me at the time 
when that event was chronicled, arguing that spon¬ 
taneous combustion could not possibly he. I have no 
need to observe that I do not willfully or negligently 
mislead my readers, and that, before I wrote that 
description, I took pains to investigate the subject. 
There are about thirty cases on record, of which the 
most famous, that of the Countess Cornelia de Bandi 
Cesenate, was minutely investigated and described 
by Giuseppe Bianchini, a prebendary of Verona, 
otherwise distinguished in letters, who published an 
account of it at Verona, 1731, which he afterwards 
republished at Rome. The appearances, beyond all 
rational doubt, observed in that case, are the appear¬ 
ances observed in Mr. Krook’s ease. The next most 
famous instance happened at Rheims, six years ear¬ 
lier; and the historian in that case is Le Cat, one of 
the most renowned surgeons produced hy France. 
The subject was a woman, whose husband was igno¬ 
rantly convicted of having murdered her: but, on 
solemn appeal to a higher court, he was acquitted, 
because it was shown upon the evidence that she 
had died the death to whioh this name of spontane¬ 
ous combustion is given. I do not think it necessary 
to add to those notable facts, and that the general 
reference to the authorities which will he found at 
page 329, the recorded opinions and experiences of 
distinguished medical professors, French, English 
and Scotch, in more modern days; contenting myself 
with observing, that I shall not abandon the facts 
until there shall have been a considerable spontane¬ 
ous combustion of the testimony on which human 
occurrences are usually reoeived. 

In Bleak House I have purposely dwelt upon the 
romantic side of familiar things. I believe I have 
never had so many readers as in this book. May we 
meet again! 

London, August, 1853. 


Beauty of Small Foreheads in Women. —The 
admiration of large foreheads in women is a depravity of 
|—- 1 — H— 1 and is yet, and ever will be, confined to a few 

— side, bnt the safe and gentle side—sighed^for narrow and 
low foreheads. I cannot recollect in any ancient writer a 
passage in praise of a large forehead in a woman. Horace 
calls Lycoris “ illustrious ”for her slender forehead. 
Insignem tenui froute Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor. 

Winkelman, who has noticed this passage in his work on 
“Ancient Art,” tells us that the Greek women, where the 
real beauty was wanting, gave the appearance of loveliness 
to their foreheads by fastening a hand below their hair; and 
that the beautiful women of Circassia produce the same effect 
by an ingenious manner of oomhing down their locks. Pe- 
tronius, in his exquisite piece of Ciroe—in which he has as- 
bled so many points of high beauty—the naturally curled 
flowing down on her shoulders, and her eyebrows almost 
joined—does not forget to describe the forehead as “very 
small.” Prom a passage in Montaigne, founded no doubt on 
the relations of travellers, it appears that the charm of low 
foreheads is understood by the women of Mexico; and that. 
In order to produce this appearance, they make use of every 
art to make the hair grow down on their brows. The oldest 
seeming commendation of a large forehead in a woman, that 
I have happened to meet with, occurs in the Canzone of 
Dante, “ Io miro i crespi e gli biondi capegli,” where he gives 
a detailed and very fine description of his mistress, and 
praises, as appears, her “ample forehead,” “la spazioza 
fronte.” But in justice to Beatrice, may not her lover’s 
“spazioza” be the Latin “speciosa,” beautiful? Chancer, 
—AgHj following soon after Dante, is unequivocal in prais 


le broad forehead of t! 
Sickerly she h 
T “ —as almost a 


prioress. 


beauty, it is laid down that the perfect woman 
must have three parts broad, “ the breast, the forehead, and 
"" ” w somewhat remarkable 


between the eyes.’ __ r _ _ 

that out of these three, the ancients desired two—the latter 
great offences against 


this enumeration of tlfe' thirty^pointafand if 
““ this writer supposes her to have been, 


Helen had been sneh:.. 

Paris would never have stolen away- 

Trojaque nuno stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 

— Bruce’s Classic and Historic Portraits. 

The Human Panorama. — Mankind moves on 
through the night of time like a procession of torch-bearers, 
and words are the lights which the gneerations carry. By 
these means they kindle abiding lamps beside the track which 
they have passed, and some of these, like the stars, shall 
shine forever. 

A man has no more right to utter untruths to his 
own disparagement than to his own praise. Truth is abso¬ 
lute. It is obligatory under all circumstances, and in ail 





